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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 
AFTER TWO WORLD WARS! 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


ABSTRACT 


The suppression of sociology in Europe by adherents of several conflicting ideologies, indicates that 
sociology is practically important precisely because it is an objective science. The two world wars made 
social thinkers realize the growing interdependence between cultures manifested in the causal and func- 
tional relationships between diverse social groups. A study of such groups all over the world thus becomes 
the main function of sociology. This function requires changes in methods. Since social groups are cul- 
tural systems, the naturalistic approach to social phenomena must be eliminated. Since they are dynamic 
systems and their relations continually change, the antithesis between statics and dynamics must be solved. 


We cannot understand fully the present 
condition of sociology or predict its future 
without taking into consideration the im- 
pact of the two world wars upon the task 
of sociology as a science, the range of so- 
ciological problems, and the methods used 
to solve them. 

We must remember that before the first 
World War the main achievement of Europe 
in the realm of social thought was the devel- 
opment of objective sociological theory, in- 
dependent of any philosophy of values, and 
of methodical research, independent of 
practical social problems. This began in the 
countries where freedom of thought was 
least impeded and where immediate prac- 
tical issues did not seem too urgent, that 
is, in France, England, and a little later in 
Germany and Austria. It spread rapidly in 
the United States, more slowly in other 
countries. 


_* Address given to the Midwest Sociological So- 
ciety, Omaha, April 21, 1950. 


The first World War brought into focus 
many practical problems on a world-wide 
scale; but the peace treaties seemed for 
a while to have settled the most important 
of them. Objective sociology continued to 
grow in France, Germany, and the United 
States; and it expanded into the countries 
which regained their independence, espe- 
cially Poland and Czechoslovakia. In Soviet 
Russia, however, after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, sociological theory disappeared, al- 
though some monographic research con- 
tinued. A few years later, Italian sociology 
began to be impeded by the Fascists. In 
Germany, when Hitler came to power, scien- 
tific sociology was entirely eliminated, and 
after the German invasion of Europe it was 
repressed in all conquered countries. 

With liberation from Nazi control, so- 
ciology has fully revived in France and 
Poland—less so in Czechoslovakia. It is 
beginning to revive in western Germany and 
Italy. The situation in Poland is highly sig- 
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nificant. You may have read Abel’s enthusi- 
astic report in the February number of the 
Sociological Review. There is, undoubtedly, 
a strong sociological movement in Poland. 
But in his optimism I believe Abel under- 
estimated the possible influence of certain 
recent trends, especially the increasing pres- 
sure of political authorities to make Polish 
sociologists accept Marxism-Leninism as the 
one absolutely valid social theory and to 
direct the results of sociological research ex- 
clusively to the development of the Com- 
munist state. 

Why this recent widespread tendency to 
eliminate or limit sociology as an objective 
science? 

Certainly it is not because sociologists are 
judged to be useless in practice, inclosed in 
an “ivory tower,” gathering knowledge with- 
out answering the question: “knowledge for 
what?” Rather it is because they are con- 
sidered dangerous by the adherents of cer- 
tain ideologies, dangerous not only as the- 
orists whose generalizations may disagree 
with the dogmas of communism, fascism, 
naziism, or some other doctrine, but also as 
objective investigators of contemporary 
events. Agents who, under the guidance of 
some ideology, introduce changes in social 
reality which from their point of view are 
absolutely right cannot bear to have their 
activity and its results scientifically investi- 
gated or objectively compared with the ac- 
tivities of others whose ideologies conflict 
with their own. 

Thus, the history of European sociology 
since the first World War is instructive as 
to the relationship between sociological 
theory and social practice. It is now obvi- 
ous that sociology cannot be made sub- 
servient to practical ideals without losing 
its theoretic validity and, in the long run, 
its utility. There is only one way to pro- 
mote the development of sociological theory 
and at the same time the usefulness of its 
applications and that is by considering 
every attempt to solve a social problem as 
if it were an experiment in which some so- 
ciological theory may be tested. This re- 


quires, first of all, that the theoretic assump- 
tion underlying the practical activity be 
clearly defined and that the total course of 
the activity be methodically investigated. 
As a consequence of such investigation, the 
theoretic assumption may be validated or 
invalidated, or the practical experiment may 
result in new discoveries leading to hy- 
potheses which will modify, supplement, or 
expand the original theory; and these can 
be tested by new experiments. This is al- 
ready being done by many American so- 
ciologists. They are aware, of course, that 
practical problems usually require the co- 
operation of other scientists; and, obviously, 
in order to use this method, sociologists must 
be allowed to observe what social agents are 
doing. One of the most important practical 
experiments in human history is now being 
carried on—the United Nations—based 
mostly on theories of statesmen. I have often 
wished that sociologists might be given an 
opportunity to investigate this experiment 
thoroughly and objectively, but there seems 
to be no hope of this, and not only because 
of ideological conflicts. 

The second well-known effect of the two 
wars upon social thought in general is an 
awareness of the growing interdependence 
between societies with widely different cul- 
tures all over the world and a realization of 
the powerful influence of these cultures as 
bonds of in-group solidarity and as factors 
of intergroup conflicts. Since in Europe, 
where nearly forty different national cul- 
tures coexist, the influence of cultural na- 
tionalism grew steadily during the nine- 
teenth century, European social thinkers be- 
came aware of this before their American 
colleagues. The first World War made it 
obvious that the same social forces were 
already active on other continents. Political 
thinkers and leaders tried to eliminate cul- 
ture as a source of conflict by making states 
more or less coextensive with cultural na- 
tionalities and protecting the rights of cul- 
tural minorities in areas where such coexten- 
sion could not be achieved. The final failure 
of this attempt, the ineffectiveness of the 
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League of Nations, and the unprecedented 
manifestations during the second World 
War of the power of cultural nationalism in 
aggression and defense have brought this 
problem into the foreground of social 
thought. 

Consequently, many students are now 
trying to develop some kind of synthetic 
conception of particular national cultures, 
based on the idea that every such culture 
in its totality is somehow integrated. Such 
attempts, of course, can be traced far back 
into the philosophy of history: to Herder, 
Hegel, and, more recently, Spengler and 
Toynbee. But they have gained new impetus 
from cultural anthropology, since anthro- 
pologists have found synthetic conceptions 
of nonliterate cultures seemingly much 
easier than historians have found them 
when dealing with more complex literary 
cultures. 

Such studies, however, leave untouched 
a problem which is most significant from 
the practical and from the theoretical point 
of view: what do societies with different cul- 
tures have in common and what kind of 
exact generalizations—taxonomic, causal, 
functional—can be drawn from a compara- 
tive analysis of them? The age-old concep- 
tion of a uniform “human nature” seems to 
provide an easy solution. Of course, the vast 
diversity of cultures and their undeniable 
influence upon human lives eliminate once 
and forever all biological explanations of 
cultural similarities and differences; fhe 
last survival of this explanation—the racial 
doctrine—is no longer considered by scien- 
tists as a theory to be criticized, only as a 
cultural phenomenon to be investigated. But 
psychological theories which combine com- 
parative studies of biological and cultural 
factors in the formation of human personal- 
ities have been expanding at an unprece- 
dented rate, largely because of their wide 
use in solving practical problems concern- 
ing human individuals. And, at the present 
time, some of the thinkers and leaders who 
ate striving to overcome international con- 
flicts and to promote international unity 


look upon psychology as the only general 
science which, by discovering the essential 
uniformities of human nature underlying 
cultural variations, can help in the achiev- 
ing of their goal. 

Sociology must dispel this illusion. Na- 
tional solidarity and international conflicts 
are not individual, but group, phenomena, 
and they can be explained only by a sys- 
tematic comparative study of social groups. 
In every collectivity where common national 
culture is a bond of social unity, similar 
social groups can be found. There are, for 
instance, educational groups, transmitting 
the culture and imparting national loyalty 
to the young generation; groups attempting 
to assimilate or dominate ethnic foreigners 
or to defend their own culture and na- 
tionality against such attempts; groups 
functioning for the development of original 
contributions to the national culture in 
such realms as literature, art, history, phi- 
losophy, technology, natural science; groups 
promoting economic co-operation within 
their own nationality in competition with 
ethnic foreigners; groups exerting political 
pressure upon governments in favor of their 
own nationality; groups carrying on internal 
and external nationalistic propaganda; and 
so on. On the other hand, we also find groups 
composed of members of various nationali- 
ties tending to develop cultural co-operation 
between them. Comparative study of such 
groups constitutes an important task of so- 
ciological research. 

But this is only a part of the function of 
sociology. For there are many other kinds 
of social groups of various size and com- 
plexity: religious groups, which sociologists 
of religion are studying; governmental 
groups, which those political scientists who 
function as sociologists, rather than as prac- 
tical thinkers, have been investigating for 
some time; organized class groups, which 
have been growing in size and power in the 
past hundred years; industrial and com- 
mercial groups, the study of which is al- 
ready recognized as a part of sociology; 
military groups, of which the first sys- 
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tematic study was made in antiquity by 
Polybius. If we want to understand what 
is going on in the modern world, we must 
investigate all these groups comparatively 
as social systems and discover their mul- 
tiple relationships. 

This does not imply, however, that so- 
ciologists can neglect the individual. For 
the individual, after all, is not a passive ob- 
ject of social control but an active partic- 
ipant in social life, a contributor to the main- 
tenance of culture, often to its creative 
growth, sometimes to its destruction. But 
from the sociological point of view he should 
be considered primarily as a participant in- 
teracting with other participants and only 
secondarily as a total personality. This so- 
ciological approach is steadily developing. 
We notice two different, but mutually sup- 
plementary, trends. On the one hand, some 
sociologists investigate culturally patterned, 
normatively regulated systems of relation- 
ships between a particular individual and a 
number of others: a teacher and her pupils, 
a physician and his patients, a merchant and 
his customers, a hero and his worshipers. 
The term “social role” has been coined to 
denote such systems. On the other hand, 
sociometrists and students of informal 
groupings among the members of organized 
groups investigate interpersonal attitudes 
and actions which are apparently not sub- 
jected to specific standards and norms but 
spontaneously initiated and maintained. All 
these studies of interindividual relationships 
constitute an indispensable connecting link 
between the sociology of social groups and 
social psychology. 

The recent growth of the scientific func- 
tions of sociology has raised important 
methodological issues. We are familiar with 
the concerted efforts of certain American 
sociologists to make sociology an exact nat- 
ural science, on the model of physics, by a 
combination of radical empiricism and 
mathematical dogmatism. According to their 
basic doctrines, only those phenomena can 
be scientifically investigated which are fully 
accessible to sensory observation and only 
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those generalizations about phenomena are 
truly scientific which can be mathematically 
formulated. This has led to a multiplicity of 
logically unconnected statistical generaliza- 
tions, most of which contribute little, if any- 
thing, to the solution of those complex and 
diverse sociological problems which we have 
mentioned here. Sociologists should remem- 
ber that cultural systems, unlike natural sys- 
tems, must be studied as they are experi- 
enced, not by external observers but by those 
agents who conceive them, produce them, 
and keep them in existence by acting indi- 
vidually and collectively on their behalf. 
And as methodologists they should be aware 
that the relationship between problems and 
methods is reciprocal, not one-sided. Mathe- 
matics should be used not as an a priori cri- 
terion for the selection and definition of so- 
ciological problems but as an instrument 
for the solution of those specific problems 
which require quantitative methods. There 
are vital problems which are now awaiting 
the use of such methods—for instance, the 
measurement of the expansion or recession 
of modern ideologies, the increase or de- 
crease of the power of various social groups, 
and so on. 

Another, very old, methodological issue 
remains unsolved. Throughout the history 
of social thought we find, on the one hand, 
studies of presumably stable collectivities 
with an inner static order—mainly political 
and ethical, but also religious, technical, and 
economic—and, on the other hand, studies 
of changes in those collectivities—wars, rev- 
olutions, migrations, and moral, religious, 
technical, and economic changes. This 
dualism was accepted by the founders of 
sociology, explicitly so by Comte in his dis- 
tinction between “social statics” and “so- 
cial dynamics,” and it continues to affect 
sociological thought to this very day. Some 
sociologists give priority to the static ap- 
proach; they speak of the theory of “social 
structure,” “institutional structure,” or “so- 
cial order” as the foundation of sociology. 
To others the theory of change, defined as 
“social process,” is the foundation. But 
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neither of these functions when applied to 
the modern world. Nowadays there is no 
static structure anywhere, outside of a few 
culturally isolated communities; new social 
groups and social roles continually evolve, 
become functionally integrated or func- 
tionally differentiated, change under the im- 
pact of external changes. On the other hand, 
there are no “processes” of social change 
which can be defined and investigated apart 
from those evolving social systems with their 
dynamic functional order and their causal 
interrelationships. Sociologists must devise 
a new heuristic approach which will synthe- 
size those two. 

Thus, at the middle of this century, so- 
ciology faces a tremendous task—but not 
an impossible one. Let sociologists cease to 
be involved in metaphysical doctrines con- 
cerning the essence of the universe, natural 
and cultural, or in ontological doctrines of 
the essence of man as a natural and cultural 
microcosm within the macrocosm. To be a 
science, sociology must deal specifically and 
exclusively with social systems. This is 


enough to make it more important from 
the humanistic point of view than any other 
science; for social systems constitute that 
category of cultural systems on which the 
very existence of all culture, including sci- 
ence itself, and, indeed, the existence of all 
mankind, depend. 

We, the older generation of sociologists, 
who have worked all our lives and barely 
suucceeded in starting our science on its 
new road, must leave the performance of 
this task to the younger generation. May 
they profit by our errors even more than 
by our achievements. And, most of all, may 
they be fully aware of their great responsi- 
bility to mankind, not merely as active par- 
ticipants in social life but primarily as scien- 
tists. For adequate scientific knowledge of 
social systems and their relationships is a 
fundamental condition without which no 
long-term planning for a harmoniously 
united and increasingly creative humanity 
can be realized. 
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RESEARCH IN LABOR UNIONS 


KERMIT EBY 


ABSTRACT 


Typically the student of the labor movement relies primarily or solely upon memorandums, conven- 
tion proceedings, and written questionnaires, yet the personal, political, and dynamic nature of the labor 
movement inevitably makes these formal records inadequate. Since every phase of labor history is con- 
ditioned by the political and human character of the labor movement, genuine understanding can be 
attained only by active participation in the union and intimate association with the men who determine 


its history. 


Eighteen years of my life have been spent 
working with or for organized labor. The 
first six were during the depression and the 
formation of the UAW-CIO in Michigan; 
the second six were spent as executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Teachers Union (AF 
of L); the third six were spent in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as assistant director and then di- 
rector of education and research for the CIO. 
During most of that time I was constantly 
solicited by students who were studying 
some aspect of the labor movement, and 
heaven alone knows how many question- 
naires I filled out in the last twelve years 
which they sent to me and to other union 
officers. Now I am a teacher and, if any- 
thing, more busy than ever trying to help 
students interested in organized labor, labor 
leaders, and labor politics meet their aca- 
demic requirements and incidentally learn 
a little about the world they are studying. 
The statements which follow, being a prod- 
uct of my experience, are certainly subjec- 
tive and most certainly conditioned by my 
particular background and philosophy. 

The initial interviews I have had with 
students about to embark on a piece of labor 
research characteristically bring forth an 
individual eager with questions, eager to 
know and understand the dynamics and 
color of labor. But then—and this is for 
me always the saddening aspect—all too 
often I find they expect to satisfy this thirst 
through conscientious hours spent in the 
file cabinets of union offices and by a bulky 
mailing of long and detailed questionnaires. 


Students who come to the labor unions ex- 
pecting to find confidential and revealing 
documents are usually disappointed. In the 
first place, there are few such files and few 
such documents. This is a_ technological 
era, and the diary and the epistolatory art 
are dead. Things once written are now 
settled over the telephone, and seldom is 
there a secretary at the other end taking 
down the boss’s immortal words. Nor are 
the significant statements arrived at by the 
leaders in political huddles recorded. Theirs 
are usually gentlemen’s agreements within 
the framework of existing forces and bal- 
ances. Furthermore, the labor movement is 
not far removed from the days of the Pin- 
kerton raids and company stooges, and men 
who have had their files raided before are 
not too anxious to incriminate themselves 
again by establishing intimate records. It is 
only recently that the tapping of telephones 
has become respectable. Nor are the labor 
leaders influenced by the vacuum they create 
for future historians when they fail to put 
into writing their more significant conversa- 
tions and agreements. And, what is more un- 
fortunate, files filled with matters of second- 
ary importance are regularly thrown away. 
The accumulated records and considerable 
of Sidney Hillman’s correspondence were 
consigned to the wastebasket after his death, 
and Mr. Kroll regularly cleans his own files. 

This is serious, but not too serious, how- 
ever. All memos are political, written in a 
political environment for political reasons. 
They are written for the record and can be 
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interpreted only if that record and the per- 
sons involved in it are understood. None is 
written to facilitate the writing of theses. 
Instead, they are written to interpret events 
at a meeting in such a way as to give direc- 
tion to the next meeting or, conversely, to 
reverse the direction projected at the last. 

To illustrate: I brought with me to the 
University of Chicago the memorandums I 
wrote while in the CIO. Occasionally I look 
at them and dream about a book which 
might be writen on power and policy for- 
mation in the CIO. More often, however, 
I recall the meetings out of which the memos 
grew, the people present, the relaxed or 
heated exchanges, the jockeyings for posi- 
tion—all the little interplays which become 
discernible only when one knows the bal- 
ances between men and events. So, should 
I use these memos, I should use them as 
pegs on which to hang all the unwritten im- 
pressions and happenings, certainly never as 
the final word. Only memory can fill in the 
scene when Alan Haywood came into Mr. 
Murray’s office as I was pleading for an 
expanded budget and completely upset my 
well-laid plans by asking how many dues- 
paying members educators brought into the 
CIO. Memos are not dedicated to a descrip- 
tion of the nuances of events and the per- 
sonalities of the men through whom the 
events are enacted. 

Memos written by the several labor lead- 
ers and experts vary quite naturally accord- 
ing to the political and other purposes of 
the men who write them. It was often my 
delightful experience to go through the 
jockeying necessary to get a memo on some 
economically significant issue on one or the 
other of the bosses’ desks. Other men moti- 
vated by their ideologies and ambitions did 
likewise. Consequently, our bosses, under 
pressure from their advisers, like all good 
politicians, had each expert comment on 
the other’s work and sometimes a third on 
both. In the process victories or defeats 
were registered. 

Furthermore, men who feel deeply fight 
hard and, being human, are likely to record 


in their files their original memos or the 
amended versions which reflect their point 
of view. To be specific: I would want to see 
both the Jim Carey and the Lee Pressman 
versions of any event in which both par- 
ticipated in the CIO and both the Mary 
Herrick and the Ethel Parker versions of 
anything which took place in the Chicago 
Teachers Union. These were aggressive per- 
sonalities, motivated by definite drives for 
power, related to different philosophies of 
history. Thus clashes of personality and 
interest flowed inevitably from their rela- 
tionships with one another. 

Every organization has its official docu- 
ments, and the labor movement is no excep- 
tion. The most important in the latter are 
the report of the president or of the pres- 
ident and the board to the convention. The 
convention report and resolutions usually 
include the president’s report and the re- 
ports of the various staff people, plus the 
reports of constitutional or standing com- 
mittees. These reports, with a foreword by 
the president, give an account of the ad- 
ministration’s stewardship. But, here again, 
the student who looks to these documents 
as a source of knowledge and understanding 
must remember that they, no less than the 
Luemos, are written in a political milieu 
and that therefore meaningful insights can 
be gleaned from them only if the student is 
acute to the influences operating therein. 

Naturally each department head or com- 
mittee chairman is conscious of the nature 
of the report; each realizes his department 
or committee will be justified by it, or not. 
In it he makes both himself and the admin- 
istration “look good” and argues inciden- 
tally for the continuation of his department 
or committee. But it is not only the relation 
of the staff to the administration which plays 
a part in the preparation of these reports; 
there is also the ambitions of each depart- 
ment head and committee chairman and his 
political orientation. More than once have 
I read reports in which these differences have 
shaded the meanings and the implications of 
the report, and, silly as it may seem, played 
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a part in the number of pages allocated to 
one department as contrasted with the space 
given another. 

Convention reports are a little more spon- 
taneous. It is not easy to control delegates 
as a staff. However, as more and more labor 
organizations are made up of bureaucrats, 
the same problems are rising to the surface. 
What is discussed at labor meetings is more 
or less controlled by the presiding chairman 
through his recognition of spokesmen. Often 
the same is true of demonstrations and ap- 
plause. Novices, ignorant of the nature of 
the process, often assume a degree of democ- 
racy which is nonexistent. Particularly is 
this true of left-wing unions where discus- 
sion is permitted as long as it supports the 
line at the given moment. 

Resolutions which purport to express the 
will of the members and act as a guide to 
the organization for the following year may 
be a product of the expressed hopes of the 
rank-and-file delegates from some local. Or 
they may be prepared by some staff man and 
in turn planted in a local delegation. If the 
staff person does not wish to follow such 
resolutions through the long process of the 
union machinery, he turns them in indirect- 
ly to the secretary of the resolutions com- 
mittee and begins the nursing procedure 
with friendly members of the resolutions 
committee. Really important resolutions, 
such as those dealing with wages, commu- 
nism, or foreign policy, are specifically in- 
trusted to staff rather than to spontaneous 
action. They are prepared at the order of 
the leaders, approved by them, and usually 
agreed upon before they are put into the 
hopper. When they come before the con- 
vention, the officers speak for them in direct 
order of their rank in the union hierarchy, 
and they are usually passed unanimously. 
Lesser resolutions, such as those supporting 
a labor extension bill, are passed mechan- 
ically, and too long speeches in support of 
them are frowned upon. But in the final 
report of the convention there is no indica- 
tion of the process by which resolutions were 
adopted or of their initiating source. Such 
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information does not come ready packaged 
for the student. He must search for it him- 
self in the living dynamics of the unions, by 
getting as close a view of the process as he 
possibly can while it is going on. 

Enough has been said about these reports 
of the president and the convention and the 
resolutions which grow out of the conven- 
tion if it is perfectly clear that they are not 
created in a vacuum; that even a report such 
as the president’s is caught in the cross- 
currents of personal and political differences. 
Nevertheless, with the possible exception of 
official minutes, these are the most adequate 
sources of a picture of union activity. While 
I was with the Chicago Teachers Union all 
meetings of the executive board and house 
of representatives were recorded by a com- 
petent office secretary as well as by the re- 
cording secretary. Occasionally there were 
discrepancies due to the political bias of 
the recording secretary, who, after all, was 
a political official. For example, if one want- 
ed to get a true picture of the facts in the 
Fewkes-Eby struggle in 1941, it would be 
absolutely necessary to have access to both 
these reports, stenographic and official. Sim- 
ilarly, in the CIO, the main motions are 
recorded by Mr. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 
at executive board meetings, but the steno- 
graphic reports are used as the basis of the 
secretary’s reports. At the national con- 
vention and other large meetings the records 
are taken down by court reporters or 
stenotypists. 

When exact reports are kept, there is little 
possibility of error. The human factor comes 
in only during the editing process, where an 
omission, a change of emphasis, or a little 
editing can make quite a difference in the 
total emphasis. Unfortunately, these reports 
are not easily available to researchers and 
historians. And without them a true picture 
of the inside struggles of the organization 
is difficult to understand and describe. For 
example, one of the best Ph.D. theses at the 
University of Chicago describing the rela- 
tion of the Chicago Teachers Union to the 
political structure of the labor movement in 
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the city lacks the insights which access to 
the records of the Teachers Union would 
have supplied. 

Up to the present I have not heard of a 
single student having had access to the 
official minutes of the CIO executive board 
meetings or any of its internationals. Only 
time will make them available. Studies of 
the day-by-day workings of the union are 
much less difficult. Here the records of the 
press, checked with the reports of the union, 
make possible a complete story. The reason, 
of course, is obvious. Internal political 
power struggles are covered up, and the at- 
tention of the public is not invited to them. 
But in the struggles for economic gains the 
opposite is true. One has only to imagine 
the degree of resistance he would experi- 
ence studying the personnel practices of 
unions and the co-operation unions would 
give to a study of the personnel practices 
of industry. 

The files of union offices are filled with 
pamphlets describing the unions’ economic 
and social programs. How many I wrote I 
do not know. I do know, however, that they 
were written with two objectives in mind: 
the activization of the rank and file and 
the wooing of the public to the union’s point 
of view through identifying the union’s in- 
terest with the public interest. This material 
is always available, and so are the speeches 
and testimonies in support of particular 
legislation. Sometimes I think that some of 
the finest and most objective presentations 
in all union literature are contained in the 
testimonies before congressional committees. 
The introductory statement contains the po- 
sition of the union, and the argument con- 
firms it. Hence, there is little room for eva- 
sion or circumlocution. If there is circumlo- 
cution, it comes in the interpretations given 
those speeches and testimonies in the labor 
press. There are no objective labor papers, 
and most of them are dedicated to the main- 
tenance and creation of the boss as a super- 
man. They will cease to be so if and when 
the leaders are mature enough to hire a man 


who is willing to emphasize news more and 
union bosses less. 

As a source of understanding of the union 
movement and union personalities the ques- 
tionnaire, particularly the mailed question- 
naire, is even more deceptive than misunder- 
stood documents. In the first place, busy 
union officials have not time to fill out ques- 
tionnaires. Union leaders and staff men are 
busy men—so busy, in fact, that they play 
low man on the totem pole when question- 
naires come into their offices. Mr. Murray 
sends them to Jim Carey, who theoretically 
determines which staff man is most compe- 
tent to fill them out and passes them on to 
him. If the staff man is busy, he decides 
which one of his assistants is to be the “fall 
guy” and presents the task to him. Gener- 
ally, it does not rest there but is passed on 
to the assistant’s secretary. She, poor girl, 
has no one to pass them on to. 

Being the educational officer in both labor 
organizations in which I served, it always 
seemed to me that I got more than my share 
of questionnaires. Perhaps this was because 
the political officers who passed them on to 
me felt that there was some relation between 
education and questionnaires or, more likely, 
that union educators are a little less indis- 
pensable than other union people and would 
therefore be more inclined to fill out the 
blanks. Most certainly their time is less 
valuable than that of a busy lawyer fighting 
Taft-Hartley or a busy researcher working 
on a wage case. Be that as it may, the larg- 
est number of questionnaires ever to come 
to my desk at one time was eleven. I filled 
out nine. Then, incapable of devising new 
variations, I had my secretary fill out the 
last two. I understand that these replies are 
part of a book which purports to describe 
The New Men of Power. 

Questionnaires often add to the burden of 
an already overburdened man. They are im- 
personal instruments to plague the unwary 
—an exercise with which men of affairs do 
not concern themselves but with which lesser 
men may concern themselves if they have 
nothing more important to do. I wish every 
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person who has sent or who contemplates 
sending a questionnaire to an official of the 
CIO or one of its staff men could see in 
his mind’s eye the stack of mail which daily 
comes to such a man’s desk and understand 
why matters of immediate concern to the 
union come first—why Mr. Murray reads 
the badly scrawled personal letters from 
steelworkers before anything else on his desk 
—and realize that most union leaders are 
activists unsuited by temperament to the 
minutiae of desk work. 

Of course, not all questionnaires go to the 
“top brass.” Some go to the tertiary and sec- 
ondary leadership, some to the rank and 
file. The possibilities of getting a well- 
studied reply from one of the officers of 
labor’s lower echelons are better. The latter 
are not quite so busy and are more likely to 
be impressed with a letter from a university 
or college. They meet fewer “big shots.” And 
most certainly their replies will be more 
authentic, for they have fewer people to do 
their work for them. 

Questionnaires too often seem to desire 
to ascertain the obvious or to prove the al- 
ready agreed-upon. I am more inclined to 
trust the insight of the novelist than the 
measurement of the statistician. I say that 
I did not handle all questionnaires in the 
manner of the eleven mentioned above. 
There were times when I knew the person 
who sent them or when the letter of intro- 
duction or the contents of the questionnaire 
stimulated my interest. These naturally re- 
ceived more than perfunctory replies, and, 
if I confess to being human, I would also 
guess that others were no less so. But the 
variation still prevails. There is no depart- 
ment or person within the labor movement 
whose chief task it is to see that question- 
naires are properly and equitably handled. 

As Merlyn Pitzele so clearly said in the 
spring issue of Labor and Nation, “Union 
politics do not stop at the union’s edge. They 
are public politics as well.” Understanding 
union politics is therefore a social necessity. 

But the motives of this politics can only 
be understood by people who participate 
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in it. Consequently, we need to find and 
develop in labor’s own ranks men who as 
participant-observers are conscious of the 
history they are making and are willing to 
write about it. This might best be done by 
a kind of workers’ education which deals 
with ideas and is not so everlastingly prag- 
matic that it seldam goes beyond public 
speaking and stewardship training. It is 
only, it seems to me, when men have a sense 
of history that they will be willing to write 
about it. 

The age-old dilemma that men who make 
history seldom write it and those who write 
it seldom make it perhaps cannot be recon- 
ciled, but we can at least advise students to 
go into the movement, become a part of it, 
and get close to its history. Is there any rea- 
son why research clinics should not be set 
up to investigate men and events? Why 
should the history that is made by a union 
political boss not be taken down? Students 
might work with, work for, and even live 
with the boss and take down his remi- 
niscences in moments of relaxation. Why 
could not clinics get together the available 
information about any event and then check 
with the history-maker, it being understood 
that anything he said would be kept confi- 
dential until a reasonable period after his 
death. 

I have been aware, over the years, of the 
amount of history labor leaders take with 
them to their graves, and it is the kind of 
history which puts flesh on the bones of 
fact. When I first came to the Chicago 
Teachers Union and began to handle their 
negotiations, I was thrown in constant con- 
tact with John Fitzpatrick, the old AF of L 
pioneer. Occasionally he would be in a talka- 
tive mood, and the insight he gave me on 
AF of L politics and personalities was more 
profound than anything I ever read in books. 
For years I have spent hours quizzing men 
like John Brophy of the CIO about John L. 
Lewis. Brophy is a man who knows Lewis 
and the miners better than any other man 
alive, and no record exists of his knowledge 
outside his life and memory. Why should 
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not a student live with a man like John 
Brophy, write his biography, bring together 
the history which his life encompassed, and 
then speculate, if he must, on how different 
the miners would be today if Brophy had 
headed them rather than Lewis. There is 
precedent for this. In ancient times the 
young men followed their teachers and 
soaked up their lives and wisdom. If it is 
not done this way and soon, much of the 
history of the CIO will never be written. 
Van Bittner died without leaving a record, 
yet his life cut across the last fifty years 
of labor history. 

It must be pointed out, however, that a 
relationship which can lead to an honest 
exchange of thought is not built overnight. 
Most labor leaders who come up from the 
ranks distrust intellectuals. Consequently, 
for an intellectual to lose his identity in the 
ranks of labor and become accepted for 
himself alone is difficult indeed. It is pre- 
cisely because the achievement of rapport 
is difficult that it is of primary importance 
for the student who undertakes an extensive 
research project in the field of labor and 
industrial relations to become oriented. In 
order to study the world of the labor move- 
ment, we must go to it, for it will not come 
to us. 

In doing so, we must learn to appreciate 
the reality of the “factory world” and get 
acquainted with the worker, the smell of 
grease and oil and sweat, the lunch basket, 
the sound of factory noise, the compulsion 
of the assembly line, a ride at midnight on 
a crowded bus loaded with fellow-workers. 
We must learn to meet workers as people, 
not as concepts or as elements in an economic 
theory. We must get to know intimately 
those men who contribute most of their 
time to their fellow-workers. Experiences on 
the assembly line are valuable, for they are 
the real and vital areas of conflict confront- 
ing union organization. We must know the 
situations as they arise through sitting in 
the smoke-filled rooms, through discussions 
with men over a glass of beer after a union 
meeting, by standing in the picket line dur- 
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‘ing a strike, or through discussions at con- 


ventions with members of other locals. Such 
participation is on the problems as they 
exist, and it orients the student realistically 
to the union situation. It is only by an un- 
derstanding of the world which produces 
the man that the man himself can be under- 
stood, and neither the man nor the world 
can be understood unless the struggles of 
the man are shared. 

This I learned early in my union ex- 
perience, for, while I did not share all the 
struggles of the auto workers, I did bore 
holes in the running boards at Studebaker. 
I know how it feels to be tied to a machine. 
I helped organize in Michigan when we 
were afraid to meet in homes, and I went 
through the Flint sit-down days, helped peel 
potatoes and crank mimeographs, spoke in 
rooms filled with company goons, and had 
my teaching contract held up for my 
troubles. During these and other days I took 
part in many a goodly fellowship made up 
of men who were willing to die so that their 
children would know a better world. It is in 
such experiences that confidences are won 
and, once won, become sacred and not to be 
exploited. It is out of such experiences and 
relationships that men’s souls are molded 
and in such experiences and relationships 
that they bare them. 

It takes time and several beers to bring 
a life into focus. I do not think that I really 
understood Alan Haywood, for example, un- 
til we were riding home from Cleveland one 
night and he told me how he went down into 
the mines of England as a boy of eleven to 
help support his family, and how one Sunday 
his father took him to a union meeting to 
hear the great Keir Hardy. 

To return to the subject of questionnaires 
and the worker: if questionnaires must be 
used, keep them short. Confine them to a 
few leading questions and, above all, avoid 
taking notes. If you are accepted, gently 
guide the conversation while you work with 
the man, and you will be surprised at what 
you will learn. Above all, do not begin with 
the questionnaire. Let its answering become 
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a common task of questioned and questioner. 
The labor movement is a profoundly dy- 
namic movement and a highly political 
movement and, like all dynamic and polit- 
ical movements made up of human beings, 
refuses to remain fixed in time and space. 
Many students have asked me: “What does 
labor want? What do workers think?” And 
I could only reply, “What union, what local, 
what man?” From knowing them, I under- 
stood a little of the differences between Hill- 
man’s Amalgamated and Murray’s Steel and 
between Reuther’s and Addes’ Auto Work- 
ers. After explaining to students the diffi- 
culty of giving an easy answer, I attempted 
to explain that the whole was a blending of 
the parts and that the parts had to be un- 
derstood to give meaning to the whole. 
Many years ago, when I was a boy on 
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an Indiana farm, I was taught to believe that 
cicadas were both mysterious and poisonous, 
Consequently, I was attracted to the dead 
shells they left behind under the apple trees. 
I knew that, being only empty shells, they 
could not hurt me, and they gave me a pic- 
ture of locust anatomy. All these empty 
shells lacked were body, life, and motion! 
Later, in college, I learned that cicadas were 
not poisonous. Realizing this, I was wildly 
impatient for the next August when I might 
catch and see and study that mysterious 
insect which so enlivened the hot summer 
afternoons. To this day I am thrilled by the 


contrast between the inner dynamics and 
the overt form and by the knowledge that 


investigation must not be limited to empty 
shells. 
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LEADERSHIP IN A LOCAL UNION 


JOEL SEIDMAN, JACK LONDON, AND BERNARD KARSH 


ABSTRACT 


The circumstances of joining a union become relatively unimportant where the union’s method of 
operation, the status it achieves, or the pressure of events leads people to become active in its affairs. 
All the leaders of a union local identified themselves with the union and believed it had brought about 
substantial gains. Such identification indicates that the union has become a way of life, serving the needs 
of its members apart from, and in addition to, the reasons that initially brought it into existence. Convic- 
tions such as these leaders reported make it appear certain that the union is here to stay. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The local union, with its group of leaders 
and active members, is the basic unit of the 
American labor movement. Although cur- 
rent academic and popular interest centers 
upon the national leadership of important 
national unions or federations, to the fifteen 
million organized workers of the country 
their national union is a distant source of 
power and the federation with which the 
national union is affiliated is little more than 
an abstraction. The union experiences of 
the member are in the local union, which 
is one of between sixty-five and seventy-five 
thousand locals in the country. The officers 
who mean most to him are those who man- 
age the affairs of his local union, together 
with the grievance man or steward who rep- 
resents the union in his department. 

The leaders in these locals are often un- 
known beyond the ranks of their members 
and the companies with which they bargain, 
but they constitute the backbone of the 
labor movement, influence the attitudes of 
members and employers toward it, and 
shape its functions to a significant extent. 
Who are these leaders? How and why did 
they join the union and become active in it? 
What do they think they accomplish? What 
is their conception of the accomplishments 
of the union, and why, in their judgment, do 
some workers refuse to join? Would it mat- 
ter to them if their union disappeared? 

In an effort to find preliminary answers 
to these and related questions the authors 
undertook to study, as a pilot project, a local 


union of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. This study, which is part of a larger 
project carried on by the authors at the 
Industrial Relations Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is concerned with the orien- 
tation or attitudes of local union members 
at three levels of participation—leaders, ac- 
tive rank-and-file members, and inactive 
members. A comprehensive interview guide 
was constructed, with the aid of an inter- 
disciplinary committee,) to include ques- 
tions on the union, the employer, the com- 
munity, and family and organizational 
background. 

The United Steelworkers of America local 
selected for study has a reputation for mil- 
itancy. It has about fourteen thousand mem- 
bers, all employed in a midwestern inte- 
grated steel mill. The mill produces finished 
steel products, which are then fabricated 
by other companies. Between the local 
union and the steel company there is con- 
flict and suspicion. The authors selected 
this local because the local was large enough 
to raise problems with regard to significant 
differences in orientation between the lead- 
ers and rank-and-file members; the union 
bargained with a company where policy 
was made locally—a bargaining relationship 
in which a high degree of autonomy was en- 
joyed by both parties; and a great deal of 
co-operation was offered by the officers of 

* The interdisciplinary committee was composed 
of faculty members from sociology, economics, po- 
litical science, human development, industrial rela- 


tions, and the social science staff of the College of 
the University of Chicago. 
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the local. Finally, the plant was readily ac- 
cessible to university investigators. 

The local union has thirteen officers and 
twenty-one grievance committeemen, or 
“grievers” (four of whom are also officers 
at present), elected biennially. To these 
thirty officials were added chairmen of key 
committees and past presidents, to form a 
group of thirty-six leaders. Thirty of these 
thirty-six have been interviewed,” and the 
material thus gathered has been supple- 
mented by observation of virtually all types 
of local activities over eleven months. The 
authors also had the advantage of frequent 
conversations with the leaders and active 
rank-and-file members. This paper sum- 
marizes and analyzes the responses of the 
leaders in this one local to a few significant 
questions in the interview. 

Out of the total of one hundred and nine- 
teen questions, eight were selected for analy- 
sis in this paper. Taken as a whole, the re- 
sponses to these eight questions reveal the 
concept of unionism held by a group of local 
leaders. Two of the questions relate to the 
circumstances under which the leader joined 
the union and to his judgment of the reasons 
why some workers refuse to join. Two other 
questions relate to union activity, one on 
how the leader happened to become active 
and the other on what keeps him active. Two 
questions deal with the achievements of the 


? The union leaders were interviewed at the union 
hall or at any other place convenient to them. 
Some interviews were held at home, some in bars, 
some on picket lines. Inactive members, however, 
were interviewed at their homes, unless they sug- 
gested the union hall. An effort was made to inter- 
view each person in an environment to which he 
was accustomed, in the belief that rapport is more 
readily established there and that more honest and 
revealing answers are given. The interviewers were 
careful to avoid showing disapproval, by word or 
gesture, of any attitude expressed. Everyone inter- 
viewed was assured that all material would be kept 
confidential and that his identity would not be 
revealed to anyone. The interviews averaged from 
one to four hours in length, the most frequent 
length being between one and a half and two hours. 
Notes were taken during the interview and were 
written up as quickly afterward as was possible 
under the circumstances. 
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union as viewed by its leaders. Finally, two 
questions inquire into the leaders’ opinions 
and feelings with regard to the disappear- 
ance of the union. These questions define 
the role that the union plays in the lives of its 
leaders, the reasons given for joining and be- 
coming active, the leaders’ conception of the 
local’s accomplishments, and the importance 
to them of the continued existence of the 
union. 


II. JOINING THE UNION 


The circumstances under which a worker 
joins a union suggests his initial orientation 
toward unionism. Those interviewed were 
asked, “How did you happen to join local 

?” and, later in the interview, “Why 
do you think some refuse to join?” In re- 
sponse to the earlier question, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the leadership group re- 
ported themselves sympathetic to unions 
prior to the organization of the local at the 
plant.? Twenty-two out of twenty-eight! 
joined the union when the original organiz- 
ing efforts were made at the mill, some be- 
cause of family background, earlier work 
experience or union membership, or their 
experiences at the plant under nonunion con- 
ditions. These men had independently be- 
come union sympathizers. They were among 
the earliest to join, and many of them helped 
to organize the workers in their departments. 

Sometimes conditions in general were re- 
sponsible, sometimes a particular experience. 
Illustrative of the former was the statement, 
“After only two or three days I caught on to 


°In evaluating these responses, the possibility 
must be borne in mind that a leader, with the best 
of intentions, may no longer be able to report ac- 
curately how he happened to join the union. The 
passage of from five to fifteen years may have 
blurred his memory or have led to a rationalization 
or idealization of his conduct consistent with his 
conception of himself as a union leader. 


*The reason that a varying number of leaders 
answered the questions is that not all leaders gave 
usable answers. The authors added and revised 
questions during the initial stage of their study. 
Time did not permit re-interviewing of those who 
were not asked the questions subsequently added 
to our interview guide. 
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the setup, and I didn’t like it. The men were 
being pushed around a lot. The only way to 
get some action was to join the union and 
start beefing about conditions.” With others, 
union interest began with some unpleasant 
incident: 

We were having trouble with oil in our fur- 
nace. I found out what was the matter and told 
them what to do. The superintendent walked 
up and started questioning me and told me that 
maybe I did it on purpose because I corrected 
the trouble at once. A helper helped me argue, 
and he asked me to join the union because I 
had guts enough to argue with a superintendent. 
They made me a steward as soon as I joined. 


Another leader became a union member 
after he was discharged for what he consid- 
ered a minor offense.® 

Typically, then, the leader of this local 
joined the union when it was organized and 
was instrumental in getting other workers 
to join. He was sympathetic to unionism be- 
fore entering the company’s employ or be- 
came a union sympathizer because of his 
experiences there. Sympathetic persons such 
as these are to be found in virtually any un- 
organized plant in this country, and the 
success of an organizing effort largely de- 
pends upon the union’s ability to discover 
them and to persuade them to accept union 
leadership. 

Only six of the leaders held no pro-union 
convictions at the time the union started. 
One was convinced he should join the union 
by the argument that it was hopeless to ex- 
pect improvement through individual effort: 
“I heard the fellows talk about it in the 
mill. They were all saying that you can’t get 
any place by yourself, but you have to get 
the guys together, and then maybe you can 
do something.” 

A significant minority joined under pres- 
sure. Some did not believe in unions at 
the time, and still others were simply ig- 
norant of them. “I didn’t know anything 
about the union,” one stated; “I suppose 

* At the time of this incident a worker discharged 


in one department could secure a job in another 
part of the mill under different supervision. 


I joined in order to jump in line with the 
majority to say I was a union member. It 
didn’t mean much to me at that time.” 
Finally, there was a leader who joined, de- 
spite his opposition to the union, in response 
to a suggestion from his foreman, whose in- 
terest was in uninterrupted production: 


Personally, I joined in one of the dues-inspec- 
tion lines.®. . . I didn’t think the union was very 
good. I felt that they were a bunch of radicals 
stirring up a lot of trouble. . . . To tell you the 
truth, one of the foremen convinced us to join 
because everybody else was joining. A couple of 
times I climbed over the fence to get into the 
mill. The foreman said that instead of holding 
men out of the plant, we might as well join and 
get our production going. 


Later in the interview we asked the lead- 
ers, “Why do you think some refuse to join?” 
None of the union leaders pointed to defects 
in the union or to practices of its leaders in 
their explanations. The largest group of rea- 
sons related to the antiunion environment 
surrounding many and the antiunion propa- 
ganda to which the workers had been ex- 
posed. One leader explained: 


I think some of them are sincere in their prin- 
ciples in thinking that the union is no good. 
Others don’t belong because they just don’t 
think it’s right, without analyzing it. Some think 
we are a bunch of reds and not fit to asso- 
ciate with. Some may be management-oriented 
through family ties... . I think they shy away 
from anything so radical, and they are con- 
servative. 


A major reason was that some could not 
afford, or did not want to pay, dues. As one 
leader put it: 


There are free-riders who don’t want to pay 
$2.00. If membership were voluntarily avail- 
able to members without dues, we would have 


®*The dues-inspection line is a device employed 
by this local to exert pressure upon nonunion 
workers to join the union. The local maintains 
pickets for three or four days, who demand that 
workers entering the mill show their union mem- 
bership cards. Nonmembers must join in order to 
get into the mill. Many active members and leaders 
joined in this way, including a former president 
of the local. 
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100 per cent. If it was voluntary but with dues, 
we would have only 6 per cent. With dues in- 
spection and pressure, we have 98.7 per cent.? 


Others agreed that some men were sympa- 
thetic to management and hoped to get bet- 
ter jobs by keeping out of the union.* Some 
workers expected to stay in the mill only 
a short time; some had belonged to unions 
elsewhere without receiving benefits and 
were therefore disillusioned; a few men 
were “rugged individualists”; and certain 
workers had religious objections to unionism. 

Several of the leaders held very unflatter- 
ing opinions of the present and future value 
to the union of nonunionists. One who be- 
lieved that the union had no choice but to 
compel them to join stated: 


Some don’t join because they are too cheap; 
some are company stooges who think that they 
can get ahead faster by not joining the union. 
Those people aren’t any damn good anyway, 
but we have to force them in the union be- 
cause it makes us stronger with the company. 


It is important to note that those who 
joined under pressure of the dues-inspection 
line or who signed cards without conviction 
when requested to do so have become as 
ardent unionists as those who joined because 
of prior conviction. The authors have been 
unable to find any relationship between the 
circumstances of joining, so far as those now 
in positions of leadership are concerned, and 
their subsequent behavior and activity as 
leaders. This suggests that the circumstances 
of joining a union become relatively unim- 
portant where the union’s method of opera- 
tion, the status it achieves, or the pressure of 
events leads people to take an active part in 
its affairs. 


III. BECOMING ACTIVE 


To understand why members become ac- 
tive in an organization is of crucial import- 


T Actually, the membership in 1949-50 was about 
95 per cent. 

* However, other evidence shows that a large 
number of leaders believe that the company now 
gives preference to union members in selecting 
foremen. 
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ance in the study of all types of formal and 
informal organizations and groups. It offers 
some insight into the selective process which 
determines leadership and affects, to some 
extent, the kind of policies pursued by the 
organization. Of course, in supplying infor- 
mation, the leaders may reinterpret circum- 
stances and motives for becoming active in 
the light of their subsequent experience. 

The local union leaders were asked, “How 
did you happen to become active?” The in- 
terview data, supplemented by observation 
of the local and its leaders, provides the fol- 
lowing reasons:® (1) resentment against 
treatment by managerial personnel; (2) dis- 
satisfaction with working conditions or 
wages; (3) failure to receive desired or ex- 
pected promotions; (4) lack of other avail- 
able leaders; (5) prior union sympathy; 
(6) desire to obtain personal power, recog- 
nition, or financial gain; and (7) unsatis- 
factory marital or home experience. 

Of those who said that company treatment 
had made them active, one explained that 
it was a denial, after he had participated in 
the 1937 strike, of promotions that he thought 
were due. Another leader stated that he was 
discharged for what he considered a very 
minor offense and that he thereupon decided 
to become active in the union, then being 
organized. Another stated that it was work- 
ing conditions, and with another it was the 
frequency with which workers were short in 
their pay. 

Treatment by the foreman was another 
of the reasons assigned: “I was always the 
kind of a guy who didn’t want anyone to 
jump down my throat all the time. Before 
the union came in, they [the foremen] did 
that in the mill.” Sometimes a belief that 
the foreman is discriminating against mem- 
bers of minority groups leads the latter to 


® Repeated conversations with union leaders and 
active rank-and-file members which tended to vali- 
date the responses obtained in interviews formed 
the basis of the rationale for the list. This list with 
some changes might apply to other labor organi- 
zations and even to organizations outside the labor 
movement. The sixth and seventh points listed are 
based partly or entirely upon observation. 
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become active in the union: “I had a fore- 
man who was discriminating, had prejudice 
against my religion. He refused to recognize 
my seniority, and I wanted to be part of the 
union to settle it; and I succeeded.” 

A group of seven became “unwilling” 
leaders. As one leader put it: 


When I came here in ’45, we had a griever 
that drank a lot and was never around when 
you needed him. He was always off the job 
drunk somewhere. We couldn’t get anything 
done, and conditions were piling up. The guys 
in the department asked me if I would take the 
job, and I told them “Yes.” So they elected me. 


In other cases the initiative was taken by 
the present leader, but only after he and 
others had become thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the performance of the previous officer. 
In some instances the present officer sought 
originally to persuade someone else to accept 
responsibility: 

I wasn’t satisfied with the work the previous 
griever was doing, so I went around and tried 
to get someone else to run for the job. I didn’t 
want it, but as I went around, everybody en- 
couraged me to run, and I’ve been a griever 
since. 


Those who stated that they were pushed 
into leadership probably were not unduly 
modest. In the early stages of organization, 
especially when no political machine has 
as yet taken form and few persons are well 
known throughout the plant, anyone who 
shows any capacity for leadership may find 
himself pushed into office. This may be true 
even after the local has achieved a recog- 
nized status, since the stratum of leadership 
or potential leadership available in the plant 
is very thin. This may be due partly to 
barriers of language or education, partly to 
the fact that a steel mill will probably attract 
proportionately fewer energetic and able 
persons than more desirable places of em- 
ployment. Not all workers with leadership 
ability, obviously, are interested in union 
activity, whether because of lack of convic- 
tion, conflicting interests, or family respon- 
sibilities. Whatever the reason, the number 
of competent persons available for union 


office in this local is very limited, considering 
the size of the membership; consequently, a 
worker with the ability to lead who shows 
an interest in the union may rise quickly to 
a position of influence and may find that 
the union office seeks him rather than the 
reverse. The Steelworkers have a require- 
ment that a candidate for local office must 
have attended half the meetings during the 
previous year, except when he is working 
or is engaged in other union business. This 
often results in only one or two persons 
being eligible to run for office in a depart- 
ment of some hundreds. 

In addition to the somewhat larger groups 
who became active in the union because of 
the company’s treatment of its employees or 
because of the inadequacy of the persons 
holding office, there were some who traced 
their activity to their beliefs in unionism 
acquired before entering the company’s em- 
ploy. The father of one of these leaders had 
been active in his union and also in the 
Socialist movement. Another, whose father 
had been active in the United Mine Workers, 
said, “I attended union meetings with my 
father before I was ever inside a church.” 
Others referred to the interests of the work- 
ing class, a sympathy for the underdog, or 
experience with union benefits in another 
plant as explanations. 

The union leaders were asked, “What 
keeps you active—what do you get out of 
it?” More than half listed the desire to win 
improvements for their fellow-workers as a 
reason. “I get satisfaction in seeing that 
people get what they should,” was a typical 
response. One of the Mexicans said, “It 
gives me a chance to do something for my 
people. As a griever, I can make sure that 
we continue to fight discrimination.” 

Seven of the leaders spoke of the feeling 
of power that their office gave them or of 
the pleasure of recognition. Often this feel- 
ing of power was associated with the oppor- 
tunity to treat supervisors as they had once 
been treated by them. As one expressed it: 


I get a chance to rub it into the supervision 
when they make a false step. I feel that it’s up 
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to the active people to keep the company on 
the ball. It gives me a feeling of satisfaction 
that they can’t get away with what they did 
before the union came in. 


Another referred to the sense of power he 
enjoyed in the internal politics of the union, 
and two others spoke of their recognition by 
the company or of their prestige with their 
fellow-workers. 

None admitted that the desire to get pay 
for union services helped make him active, 
though one stated frankly that his supple- 
mentary income from the union helped keep 
him active. Some leaders, less charitable in 
describing the motives of others, pointed out 
to us persons who, they said, were primarily 
interested in getting on the union pay roll. 
Particularly was this likely to be true in the 
case of factional enemies. Likewise, we did 
not discover one person who entered the 
company’s employ with the intent to become 
a union leader, though we suspect that this 
happens in some cases. When a union 
achieves recognition and status, it attracts 
persons who seek the prestige and power 
of office. There may be such among the 
leaders of this local union who may by now 
really believe in a more idealistic motivation 
of their earlier views and activities. Similar- 
ly, we found no evidence or expressed belief 
that any of the leaders became active be- 
cause some other organization to which they 
belonged—for example, a left-wing political 
group—sought through their activity to in- 
crease its influence in the union. We do know 
that certain of the leaders, now or in the 
past, have been identified with one or an- 
other such group, and we suspect that a 
desire to extend its influence or to influence 
union policy in the direction it desired may 
have been a factor in some cases. Such per- 
sons, obviously, would be very unlikely to 
admit this to others, especially to outsiders. 


Iv. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UNION 


The authors sought to discover the lead- 
ers’ conception of the accomplishments of 
the local union. In all cases we found a high 
degree of identification on the part of the 
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leaders with the local and a belief that it 
had very substantial achievements to its 
credit. The main achievements of the local, 
as they saw them, are improvement in 
wages and working conditions, including the 
winning of job security through a seniority 
system and a voice in the determination of 
conditions of employment; increased respect 
for and better treatment of workers; and 
progress toward elimination of discrimina- 
tion against minority groups. 

Over half the leaders mentioned wages. 
A number listed improved working condi- 
tions, either in general or in specific terms, 
such as safety, showers, toilet facilities, or 
lockers. Several stressed the increased re- 
spect won for workers or their loss of fear, 
and others listed the grievance machinery, 
the seniority system, and the greater equal- 
ity of treatment now given workers. 

Typical of those who emphasized the 
human aspects of union accomplishments 
was the leader who said: “The union 
knocked the fear out of the workers. They’re 
no more afraid. They used to be like slaves, 
used to do everything the company wanted. 
You had to, or you got thrown out.” Others 
stressed the respect that now had to be 
shown workers, one of them asserting that 
in the pre-union days “the worker wasn’t 
even considered as a human being.” 

One who had been active in the affairs of 
the local since its formation summarized its 
achievements in this way: 


One of the biggest and most fundamental 
things is that it has given the workingman a 
voice in the conditions of employment. Before 
the union came in, a man could get fired for 
little or nothing, as telling the boss that he was 
wrong on something. The atmosphere was if 
you don’t do everything the boss said, out you 
go. Also, wages have been increased on various 
jobs, and now we have seniority in promotions. 
Before the union came in, the company had no 
established seniority system; it moved men as 
it saw fit. The same was true in layoffs. The 
bosses gave some consideration to seniority, 
but there was no established policy. Now 
seniority governs for promotion, with a thirty- 
day tryout. 
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Another leader gave this picture of the 
local’s gains: 

Before the union, a man would be laid off by 
favoritism or how much the men paid off in 
vegetables or in getting foremen drunk on pay- 
day. Working conditions changed 100 per cent. 
Men had to work in water or lose their jobs; 
now the union would shut the mill down before 
allowing that to happen. . . . Now the company 
has to negotiate with the union before chang- 
ing [incentive] rates. Formerly, if the mill didn’t 
work nineteen turns in a row, the men’s bonus 
would be cut in half. Now they can’t cut the 
men’s bonus unless the union agrees. You don’t 
have to go out and kill yourself any more. The 
men don’t compete with each other like they 
used to. 


To secure elaboration of the accomplish- 
ments of the local and further understand- 
ing of why leaders remain active, persons 
interviewed were asked, “Do you feel that 
the union has done anything for you per- 
sonally?” All the leaders answered in the 
affirmative. Some made such comments as 
“They have done for me what they have 
done for everybody else” or “It’s helped 
every man. Regardless of whether he thinks 
so or not, he’s been helped.” 

Members of minority groups, notably 
Negroes, Mexicans, and Jews, proved very 
alert to instances of discrimination, whether 
these represented company policy or the act 
of some prejudiced minor supervisor. Their 
reaction to the union was conditioned largely 
by the effect of unionism upon their group. 
Negro and Mexican leaders were attracted 
to the union largely because it promised 
greater security for them, because it forced 
supervisors to treat them with more respect, 
and because they resented prejudiced treat- 
ment of members of their group. Said one: 
“Tt [the union] moved me up on the job 
I’ve got now. I got the job through the union. 
Before I became a —, a Negro had to 
work here twenty years before he’d even be 
considered for the job.” Another, speaking 
of the improved working conditions won for 
all, regardless of race, creed, or color, added: 
“T have been able to be respected by super- 
vision. They have had to come up to me and 


respect me, which is a wonderful thing, since 
I’m a Mexican. In the old days, they would 
say, ‘Hey you!’ Now they ask you civilly.” 

Only one of the leaders mentioned any 
disadvantages offsetting the gains he had 
enjoyed because of the union: 


Personally, the union did me a lot of harm. 
It took all my time—five years of solid work 
and five more years of relaxed effort, all of this 
while my family was growing up. All the same, 
the union has given me the personal satisfaction 
of building an organization very necessary to 
our form of government—of, by, and for the 
people. The union enabled me to get my just 
due in regard to jobs I asked for. The union has 
created a condition where I could stand up and 
have my say, without fear that I was endanger- 
ing my job as in the past. 


V. IMPORTANCE OF THE UNION 


The leaders’ opinion of the probable con- 
sequence of the disappearance of the union 
was investigated. The leaders’ close identi- 
fication with the union discussed in Section 
IV was affirmed, with a complete acceptance 
of the union as a way of life significantly 
illustrated. The authors asked, ‘Would 
it make any difference to you if local 
disappeared? Why?” All the leaders replied 
that it would make a great difference. Over 
half stated that they would be discharged 
immediately, and others implied that they 
would leave voluntarily. A considerable 
number asserted that conditions of employ- 
ment would deteriorate rapidly to the pre- 
union level. 

The local leader believes that his own 
personal security depends on the continued 
existence of the union. All who felt that they 
would be discharged at once if the union dis- 
appeared believed that their union activity 
would be the cause. As one put it, “I would 
be the first to be kicked out. I have been 
behind the 8-ball since 1940. Too much 
activity.” Another, who compared the dis- 
appearance of the union with the world com- 
ing to an end in the mill, stated: “They’re 
trying every way they can to get rid of me 
now—even trying to make me a foreman, 
no less.” Still another was afraid that he 
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would be blacklisted; if the local dis- 
appeared, he said, 

I would get fired tomorrow. To be truthful, I 
don’t think I could get a job in any other steel 
mill. I know they keep a record of all the 
grievers and the trouble they cause. . . . They 
wanted to fire me in , but the men 


threatened to shut the mill down if I was fired, 
and they didn’t. 


Thus the officer protects his own job by 
building the power of the union and seeking 
to extend its control. Similarly, the union 
leader may refuse offers of promotion to 
foreman, since that would take him out of 
the bargaining unit, deny him union protec- 
tion, and permit the company to discharge 
him for past union activity. The wife of one 
union leader, who was present during the 
interview, said of her husband, who had 
refused a promotion to be foreman: 


He fights for the union too much and never 
could be a company man. The only reason they 
want to make him a foreman is so they could 
fire him a couple of weeks later. And I wouldn’t 
stand for his being a foreman, anyhow. The 
union is his life—not the company. 


Those who declared that conditions would 
quickly return to the pre-union standards 
listed wage cuts, speedups, arbitrary dis- 
charges, loss of security, favoritism instead 
of seniority, discrimination, and dictatorial 
rule by foremen among the evils that they 
foresaw. One compared the disappearance 
of the union to the imposition of slavery. 
Another said that it would be “like losing 
the war, losing the country.” A typical re- 
sponse was that “union men would be dis- 
charged, working conditions would drop, 
guys would be pushed—more production, 
less wages. Bosses would rule with an iron 
hand like before, even more than before.” 
One said, “I'd be lost. I wouldn’t know where 
to turn to.” Said another, “With me, the or- 
ganization [the union] is what would be 
a religion to other fellows.” 

Asked whether they thought the dis- 
appearance of the union would make any 
difference to others, all the leaders again 
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answered in the affirmative, the majority 
stating explicitly or implicitly that the 
local’s disappearance would matter to every- 
body and an additional large group stating 
that the majority would be concerned. 

One leader felt that any threat to the 
union would create an upsurge of member- 
ship activity: “I think that if the men in the 
mill were led to believe that the union would 
disappear tomorrow, they would be up here 
in a body tonight, to try to keep it going.” 
Another thought that, while it would matter 
to everyone if the union disappeared, the 
older union members would be affected first: 
“To the old-timers, it would be a terrible 
thing. To the younger people in the mill, 
they wouldn’t realize it at first, but in a short 
time they would also be behind the 8-ball.” 

Other comments were: “We would go 
back to the conditions in the old days, and 
nobody would like that except the stooges”; 
“As little interested in the activity of 
the union as most members are, they still 
want a union”; “About go per cent of the 
rank-and-file feel the same way I do. I’ve 
talked to them and they know what would 
happen if the corporation destroyed the 
union. In fact, life wouldn’t be worth living 
in the mill.” 

A Mexican said, “My people wouldn’t 
have any good jobs like before,” and another 
leader declared that 


the colored and the Mexican boys would be out 
in a short time if they didn’t have a union. Why, 
right now there are eight hundred applications 
for jobs on file in the company office. And all 
from white boys with high-school education. 
The only reason they aren’t getting jobs is be- 
cause the union won’t let the company fire the 
colored and Mexicans. They wouldn’t last a 
minute here without the union. 


Such viewpoints further reveal that the 
union has become a way of life, serving the 
needs of its members apart from, and in ad- 
dition to, the reasons that initially brought 
it into existence. Convictions such as those 
reported by the leaders under scrutiny make 
it appear certain that the union is here to 
stay. 
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CONCLUDING NOTE 


In this article we have sought to discover 
the concept of unionism held by a group of 
leaders of a local union. To understand 
unionism in our modern urban, industrial 
society it is necessary to know why leaders 
join a union, why they become active, and 
what role the organization plays in their 
lives. The authors hope that their study, 
now under way, of the rank-and-file active 
and inactive members of this same local will 
yield significant points of comparison and 
of contrast with the leaders’ concept of the 


union. The authors then plan to apply 
similar techniques of investigation to several 
other local unions, chosen because of varia- 
tions in size or bargaining relationship, to 
see what similarities or differences will 
emerge. They hope, moreover, that the ques- 
tions they raise will encourage other students 
to engage in like investigations so that a 
reliable and systematic body of knowledge 
about local labor organizations may be 
accumulated. 
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THE USE OF LOCAL FACILITIES IN A METROPOLIS 


DONALD L. FOLEY 


ABSTRACT 


In a sampling interview study of about four hundred families in northwest St. Louis, between one- 
third and one-half of their reports of the uses of facilities, such as shopping, going to school, attending 
church, employment, going to movies, could be classified as “local.” Selected types of uses of facilities 
were ranked from the most local to the least local. In general, a greater degree of local use was found 
to be associated with automobile nonownership, children and the aged, females, little formal education, 


and high residential density. 


The rise of metropolitan centers has un- 
doubtedly been accompanied by significant 
changes in social pattern. Few urban studies 
have directly investigated the place of 
neighborhood or local community life with- 
in the larger metropolis. It is not yet known, 
for example, to what extent individual met- 
ropolitan residents carry out their various 
out-of-the-home activities locally, as in a 
rural village or in a small community, or, 
conversely, to what extent they carry out 
these activities on the metropolitan scale. 

Previous research has demonstrated a de- 
cline in the primary-group type of urban 
neighborhood.! Such concepts as “com- 
munality” and “personal neighborhood,” 
for example, have been suggested as more 
accurately descriptive of current urban life.” 
The implication is that an individualistic 
type of social bond, such as that of the vol- 
untary association, has extensively dis- 
placed traditional neighborhood ties. The 
dearth of neighborhood or local-community 


* Roderick D. McKenzie, The Neighborhood: A 
Study of Local Life in the City of Columbus, Ohio 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923); 
M. Wesley Roper, “The City and the Primary 
Group” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1935) ; 
Bessie A. McClenahan, The Changing Urban Neigh- 
borhood (Los Angeles: University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 1929). 

?McClenahan, op. cit., and “The Communality: 
The Urban Substitute for the Traditional Com- 
munity,” Sociology and Social Research, XXX 
(March-April, 1946), 264-74. Frank L. Sweetser, 
Jr., “A New Emphasis for Neighborhood Research,” 
American Sociological Review, VII (August, 1942), 
525-33. 


sentiments and association patterns has 
been included as an integral feature of the 
“urban society” when conceived as an ideal 
type.® In certain of these previous studies 
it has been inferred that, paralleling the de- 
cline of the urban neighborhood as a social 
entity, urban residents were becoming less 
locally self-sufficient in their use of facili- 
ties,* coming rather to depend upon facili- 
ties located throughout the city. 
This-article reports a study made in 1947 
of facility use by residents of a district in 
northwest St. Louis.® Questions were asked 
to discover the relative extent of the resi- 
dents’ use of local facilities in contrast to 
their use of nonlocal facilities; what pro- 
portion of their facility use could be classi- 
fied as local; what proportion as nonlocal 
or metropolitan; with what factors local- or 


* Cf. Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 
I-24. 

*“Use of facilities’ and “facility use” are used 
synonymously as generic terms meaning the func- 
tional dependence by residents on such organized, 
specifically located meeting places or service cen- 
ters as stores, places of employment, schools, 
churches, doctors’ offices, and movie theaters. 
Whereas the “primary-group type of neighbor- 
hood” involves informal social relations of “neigh- 
boring,” the “use of facilities” is conceived of as 
being more formal and as involving specific, or- 
ganized “facilities.” 

More completely reported as the writer's 
“Urban Neighborhood Facilities: A Study of a 
Residential District in Northwest St. Louis” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Department of So- 
ciology-Anthropology, Washington University, 
1948), esp. chap. iii. 
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nonlocal-facility use was associated; which 
facility uses were the most local; which the 
least local; what types of residents tended 
to be locally oriented in their use of facili- 
ties; which nonlocally. 

To answer these questions required an 
examination of day-to-day, away-from-the- 
home activities of the urban dweller. Has 
he lost touch with local activities? Or does 
there still remain a vestige of the local com- 
munity, in the sense of a service center at 
least, within the larger metropolitan area? 
It was the writer’s hypothesis (using the 
term in a general or guiding sense) that 
metropolitan residents make relatively little 
use of local facilities.® 

That the approach in this research is 
ecological is admitted; and, if this study 
were to be considered in isolation, it might 
be appraised as peripheral to sociology. But 
the study of as complex a phenomenon as 
metropolitan social life presents an unusual 
challenge to the researcher to utilize an as- 
sortment of complementary research tech- 
niques. The present study, then, is most 
logical if its findings are treated as but one 
segment of a more comprehensive frame- 
work of urban analysis.” 


A five-square-mile residential district in 
northwest St. Louis was selected for the 
study. (See accompanying map.) The dis- 
trict is located between 4.5 and 6.5 miles 
from downtown St. Louis and is just within 
the political limits of the central city. The 
characteristics of the district and its resi- 


Literally to test this hypothesis was difficult, 
for the hypothesis assumed that one could deter- 
mine with some finality just where the line was to 
be drawn between “local” and “nonlocal” facilities 
and what in a metropolitan setting would consti- 
tute “relatively little use” of local facilities. Lack- 
ing previous definitions, an attempt to force a 
strict test of the hypothesis would have involved a 
certain arbitrariness, unwarranted at this stage of 
the research, in selection of appropriate criteria. 
Consequently the findings are offered in such form 
as to be relevant to the hypothesis, without def- 
initely upholding or rejecting it. The findings as 
they are reported are, then, largely descriptive, 
with certain tentative classifications suggested upon 
which further research could draw. 


dents are generally intermediate between 
those of the more central portions of the 
city and of the suburbs beyond; it could 
probably be termed middle class, shading 
toward lower middle class. That the popu- 
lation of the area is generally representa- 
tive of St. Louis is shown in Table 1. 

In a number of ways this district is more 
homogeneous than is St. Louis as a whole. 
For example, the range of 1940 average- 
block rentals for the district is from $15.00 
to $83.00; for the city as a whole (not 
known for the county) it was from $1.00 
to $293.00. In one important respect, inten- 
tionally a part of the research design, the 
district differs from the larger St. Louis 
community: it contains practically no 
Negroes—although Negroes constituted 11 
per cent of the total population of St. Louis 
City and County in 1940—and was selected 
because such complications as segregation 
were thereby avoided. The leading foreign- 
born nationality represented in the district 
is Russian, presumably Jewish, on the whole, 
while the nationality in the city is German. 
The southern portion of the district is gen- 
erally the older and the more densely devel- 
oped (35 persons per gross acre) and is 
better served by commercial facilities. The 
largest single outlying shopping center in 
metropolitan St. Louis—Wellston, with 
nearly four hundred retail stores—lies at 
the southwest corner of this southern seg- 
ment, and other commercial centers and 
clusters are also readily accessible. The 
northern portion of the district, with its 
single-family-home type of development, is 
somewhat suburban in character, with a 


7 An exploratory attempt to use this general ap- 
proach in studying social organizational and social 
psychological aspects is being undertaken in the 
sociology department of the University of Roches- 
ter. Under way is an attempt to translate the idea of 
a “local-community” to “metropolitan” continuum 
into workable terms. Pilot research in Rochester 
has included such aspects as neighborliness and 
sense of local identification as well as use of facili- 
ties. The goals of such an undertaking include the 
possibility of stating where, along this continuum, 
various activities and/or attitudes of urban res- 
idents seem to belong. 
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lower density (20 persons per gross acre). 
Many of its residents are a considerable dis- 
tance from any shopping center. 

Schools, churches, movie theaters, and 
other facilities are generally available. 
There is probably more than typical oppor- 
tunity for employment, particularly in the 
industrial area within the district. Not 
available in the district, although accessible 
in varying degrees, are public high schools; 
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least one member of each family was inter- 
viewed on the use made by the various fam- 
ily members of selected facilities. Each ad- 
dress was revisited, if necessary, as many 
as five or six times, in an effort to locate 
some family member. Straight refusals to 
answer were given in 10 families; illness, 
summer vacationing, and odd working hours 
accounted for the remaining cases where 
substitution was necessary. 


TABLE 1 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS FOR THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 
STUDIED AND FOR ST. LOUIS CITY AND COUNTY 


Characteristics (from the 1940 Census District Bid he 
unless Otherwise Stated) Studied nye County* 
Percentage of population under 14 years of age.............. 19.8 18.7 
Percentage of population 65 years of age and over........... 6.6 7.3 
Percentage of population foreign-born...................... 11.6 6.7 
Percentage of population 25 years and over with 6 years or less 
Percentage of employed population 14 years old and over classi- 
fied as “‘operatives and kindred workers” or as “laborers”. 29.0 28.1 
Average monthly dwelling-unit rental...................... $27.53 $29.24 
Percentage of dwelling units owner-occupied................. 37-4 34-4 
Ratio of dwelling units to residential structures.............. Es 1.7 
Ratio of population per passenger automobile}.............. 5.6 5.2 


* These two units represent roughly the Missouri portion of the St. Louis metropolitan district as defined in 1940. 
The Illinois segment of the district (with about 268,000 population) was not included, because certain needed sta- 


tistics were not available. 
t Estimated as of 1946 by the writer. 
large parks (of which St. Louis has sev- 
eral); and facilities, other than movie 
theaters, providing professional entertain- 
ment such as major-league baseball or the 
outdoor municipal opera. 

To obtain a representative sample of the 
estimated 20,000 families living in the dis- 
trict, an areal sampling technique was used 
and an optimum sample size of about 400 
families was set. A panel of addresses was 
selected by drawing every mth dwelling unit 
from the most recent Polk city directory, 
using only street addresses falling within the 
district. After 12 addresses were dropped as 
nonresidential and 36 addresses were sub- 
stituted (from certain predesignated ex- 
tras) for a similar number of nonresponses, 
the final sample numbered 4o1 families. At 


Each respondent was asked to tell where 
every family member (over five years of 
age) went for the following: (1) employ- 
ment, (2) food, (3) clothing, (4) furniture 
or household equipment, (5) school, (6) 
church, (7) medical care, (8) outdoor recre- 
ation, (9) miscellaneous indoor activities. 
Each member’s use of a specific facility was 
treated as a “report.” (For example, the use 
of two different food stores by a housewife 
was treated as two reports; the use of a 
church by all four members of a family was 
treated as four reports.) On this basis, there 
was an average of sixteen reports per family 
—6,216 reports in all. Each report included 
background information about the family 
member involved, location of home, type 
and location of the facility, type of trans- 


portation used, and the distance from home 
to facility. The interviewing was carried out 
from June to August, 1947, and reflects sum- 
mertime uses of the facilities. 

The major variable was the airline dis- 
tance from home to facility, and this served 
as the primary index of local use.* The 
frequency distribution of this major vari- 
able provided a primary answer in itself. 
In addition, the distribution of facility’s 
uses as falling within, adjacent to, or away 
from the district was examined. Also ana- 
lyzed were the relations between the major 


TABLE 2 
Percentage Dis- 
Location of Facility Use ys gg 
Analyzed 
Within or adjacent to district. ..... 53 
Within the district............. 41 
Adjacent to the district*........12 
Acway from district... 47 
In central business districtf ... . . 14 
Other “away” location......... 33 
Total of all facility uses....... 100 


* Included as ‘‘adjacent’’ were facilities that were within 
about a quarter-mile of the district. For the commercial facili- 
ties, the bulk of those classed as adjacent were located in four 
outlying shopping centers—Wellston, Pine Lawn, Jennings, and 
Easton and Kingshighway (including a Sears, Roebuck store) — 
on the periphery of the district. 


t The 84-block area bounded by Franklin Avenue, Third 
Street, Market Street, and Twelfth Boulevard. 


variable—distance—and the following: (1) 
type of facility use, (2) type of transporta- 
tion, and (3) certain other variables pertain- 
ing to family or personal background. 


®* This use of distance as an index excluded trip 
time and cost and did not measure either frequency 
or intensity of facility use. Methodological research 
considered beyond the scope of this particular 
study was called for. In the writer’s pilot study 
of 50 families he used travel time as an index and 
ascertained the frequency of each facility’s use. The 
final decision simply to use distance was based on 
these considerations: Distance provides a clear- 
cut, reliable measure along a single continuum; it 
reduces the time and complexity of interviewing 
and analysis operations; and for the purposes of 
this study (for the question of transportation eco- 
nomics was not being raised) it provides a gener- 
ally valid measure of local versus nonlocal facil- 
ity use. 
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One could undoubtedly interpret the 
findings in a number of ways. One could 
point to very considerable evidence that 
the residents made relatively great use of 
facilities located well outside the district 
and often several miles from the users’ 
homes, thus indirectly supporting the writ- 
er’s hypothesis. Or, one could find strong 
supporting evidence that the use of facil- 
ities located near home and within the im- 
mediate district was surprisingly extensive 
considering the fact that the district is in 
a metropolis. A third interpretation—and 
one that tends to take both of the former 
ones into account—is that large-city living 
involves an intricate balance between the 
relative use of local and nonlocal facilities. 


TABLE 3 
Facilities Per Cent 

Within 3 mile from home..... 30 
To which walked from home.. 36 
Within the district........... 41 
Within 1 mile from home..... 47 
Within or adjacent to the dis- 


The writer was impressed by the different 
“levels” of facility use that were observed 
and the wide distribution of facility uses 
among the levels. 

The study revealed that 47 per cent of 
the reported facility uses were within 1 mile 
of the user’s home, 20 per cent were between 
1 and 3 miles from home, and 33 per cent 
were at least 3 miles away. About 30 per 
cent were within 0.5 mile; ro per cent were 
at least 6 miles away. The median distance 
from home was 1.2 miles, while the arith- 
metic mean was estimated as about 2.4 
miles. (See Table 2.) It is thus apparent 
that a little over half of all the reports in- 
volved the use of facilities located in or 
near the residential district. 

The transportation, as facility-use reports 
showed, was: walking from home, 36 per 
cent; public transit from home, 31 per cent; 
and automobile from home, 30 per cent.’ 


°Of the families sampled, 48 per cent had no 
automobile; 37 per cent had an automobile, but, 
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(Three per cent were classed in a miscella- the reported facility uses could be classified 
neous category including “from other than as “local.” Table 3 gives alternative per- 
home,” such as shopping from place of tinent measures and corresponding per- 
work. ) centages, 100 per cent in each case equaling 

Thus between one-third and one-half of the total of all the facility-use reports. 
Reece There could be two possible interpretations 
because it was used as transportation to and from _ here of “nonlocal’’: (1) Local and nonlocal 


work, it was not available during the day; 15 per 
cent had an automobile available for family use 


might be dichotomous, nonlocal including 


during the day, although not necessarily driven all those facilities not classed as local. In 
then. such a case, obviously, between two-thirds 


TABLE 4 


SELECTED FACILITY USES RANKED ACCORDING TO LOCALIZATION 


Factuity Uses* 


Attendance at Orthodox Jewish synagogues 
Elementary-school attendance 
Children’s use of playgrounds 
Movie attendance, at small theaters 
Protestant church 
Clothing, household-equipment, or furniture shopping, at 
small stores§$ 
Attendance at Reformed Jewish temples 
High-school attendance 
Part-time employment... . 
Going to ball games (mostly major league).............. 
Meetings of fraternal or military organizations 
College or trade-school 
Meetings of business or professional organizations........ 
Meetings of labor 
Movie attendance, at large theaters 
Clothing, household-equipment, or furniture shopping, at 
on picnsce and 
Hunting and fishing 


MILEAGE FROM USER’S 


AVAIL- Home To FAcILity 
ABILITY 
REPORTS 
F. ANALYZED Medi Standard 
Error 
A 351 0.23 .06 
L 67 0.23 -04 
L 148 0.35 -05 
L 58 ©.49 .06 
L 395 0.50 
A 222 0.55 .09 
A 1,081} 0.57 
A 342 0.66 .09 
A 241 0.82 .18 
A 60 1.39 «2% 
N-L 27 1.55 .21 
A 24 2.01 70 
A 51 2.02 . 26 
A 556 2.27 .09 
A 21 2.40 
N-L 93 2.56 .12 
N-L 164 2.70 .08 
MN-L 51 2.74 -49 
N-L 24 2.86 .66 
MN-L 16 3:53 
MN-L 427 3.87 .14 
N-L 86 3.93 
MN-L 40 3.96 
N-L 204} 4.42 10 
N-L 25 5.12 -79 
MN-L 633 5-39 .O7 
N-L 241 6.81 .28 
N-L 44 
5,9900# 1.21 .04 


* Since interviewing was done in the summer, facility uses and amounts of participation are valid for summer. 


+ A, available both locally and nonlocally; L, available (either physically or for administrative or practical reasons) only locally; 


MN-L, available mainly only nonlocally; N-L, available only nonlocally. 


t In most cases involves reports on two different theaters per person; hence the large number of reports. 


mor 
|| Indeterminate from data, but over 7 miles. 


# Grand total of 6,216 reports less 217 for which distance was indeterminate. 


§ Reports were secured only on purchases of clothing of $5.00 or more and of furniture or household equipment of $10.00 or 
e. 
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and one-half of the reports of facility uses 
were nonlocal. (2) Local and nonlocal might 
be conceived of as extreme positions on the 
continuum with a middle or intermediate 
classification as well. Nonlocal would in- 
clude only facilities 3 miles or more (3 miles 
representing a little over halfway down- 
town), in which case one-third of the facil- 
ity-use reports would be included. 


It is to be expected that children in at- 
tending school will go a shorter distance 
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than does L, MN-L, or N-L [see table foot- 
notes ].) 

An over-all summary of the distribution 
of facility-use groupings as within or away 
from the residential district studied is pro- 
vided in Table 5. The groupings are ar- 
ranged so as to rank the percentage located 
away from the district. Rather different 
types of facilities, such as elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges, small local 
stores, and large downtown department 
stores, are in some instances here grouped 


TABLE 5 
LOCATION OF FACILITY-USE REPORTS IN RELATION TO STUDY DISTRICT 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY LOCATION 
No. oF 
Major Groupincs oF 
Faciuity Uses* 
ANALYZED Within Adjacent to | Away from Total 
District Districtt District 

831 77.2 5.2 17.9 100.0 
223 68.2 9.0 22.8 100.0 

Miscellaneous indoor activities (association 
380 9-7 54.8 100.0 
Visiting doctors’ Offices... .. 563 20.7 8.5 61.8 100.0 

Clothing, household-equipment, or furniture 

Miscellaneous outdoor activities (sports, out- 
oka ch 5,958 41.0 11.7 47.3 100.0 


* Since interviewing was done in the summer, facility uses and amounts of participation are valid for summer. 


t Included as ‘‘adjacent”’ were facilities that were within about a quarter-mile of the district. For the commercial facilities, the 
bulk of those classed as adjacent were located in four outlying shopping centers—Wellston, Pine Lawn, Jennings, and Easton and 
Kingshighway (including a Sears, Roebuck store)—on the periphery of the district. 


¢ In most cases involves reports on two different theaters per person; hence the large number of reports. 
§ Reports were secured only on purchases of clothing of $5.00 or more and of furniture or household equipment of $10.00 or more. 


than will adults in shopping for items that 
are mainly carried in downtown depart- 
ment stores. How various types of facility 
uses were arrayed according to their aver- 
age distance from the user’s home is shown 
in Table 4. Whether the particular distance 
involved choice as between local and non- 
local facilities or whether the distance re- 
flected merely a particular situation as to 
local or nonlocal availability is indicated in 
the second column. (A in the column in- 
dicates more choice on the part of the user 
as between a local and a nonlocal facility 


intentionally in order to summarize major 
functions. 

From the data presented in Table 5 it is 
evident that the four general types of facili- 
ties that are used preponderantly within or 
adjacent to the residential district studied 
are food stores, churches, schools, and movie 
theaters. A more detailed breakdown of 
these major groupings shows certain excep- 
tions. For example, while the attendance at 
Orthodox Jewish synagogues is roo per cent 
within the district, that at Reformed Jewish 
services is completely away from the dis- 
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trict, because there is no local Acformed 
temple. While movie attendance is heavily 
concentrated within the area, there is also 
considerable attendance at the large theaters 
in or near the central business district. Ele- 
mentary-school attendance is 98 per cent 
within or adjacent to the district, and high- 
school attendance is 49 per cent; attendance 
at college or trade school is only 8 per cent. 

The summertime participation in outdoor 
activities is completely nonlocal except for 
the children’s use of playground facilities. 
Practically 100 per cent out of the district 
are major-league ball games, the municipal 
opera, the zoo or large parks, outdoor swim- 
ming, golf, hunting and fishing, and picnics 
and outings. Attendance at union meetings 
and at business and professional meetings 
is about go per cent out of the district. Em- 
ployment is preponderently nonlocal, al- 
though there are firms that hire large num- 
bers of employees within or adjacent to the 
district. 


Further general findings are as follows: 

1. The distance from home to facility 
varies directly with the mode of transpor- 
tation employed, as is shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


Median 
Mileage, 
User’s Transportation 
Facility 
Walking from home................. 0.35 
Automobile from home.............. 2.70 
Public transit from home............ 3.50 
TABLE 7 
Median 
Family Ownership of Automobile ko 
Facility 
Nonownership.............. 0.82 


The shorter median distance for automobile 
use was interpreted as being due partly to 
the many short trips which one would take 
with an automobile but which one might 
not care or be able to take by public transit 
and partly to the extensive use of good 


public transportation for the five- or six- 
mile trip downtown. 

2. Family nonownership of automobiles 
is associated with a proportionately greater 
use of local facilities (Table 7). This held 
true in spite of the fact that the automobile 
trips per se were of shorter median distance 


TABLE 8 
Median 
User’s Age Mileage, 
in Years Home to 
Facility 
65 and over.......... 0.68 
TABLE 9 
Median 
Education of Users 18 Years Mileage, 
of Age and Over Home to 
Facility 
3 Years’ high school or more.......... 2.05 
2 Years’ high school orless........... 1.23 


than were trips by public conveyance. 

3. Young persons, especially those under 
twelve years of age, and persons over sixty- 
five make relatively the most extensive use 
of local facilities. Young adults, aged 
eighteen to thirty-four, make the least (see 
Table 8). 

4. Table 9 shows that the less the user’s 
formal education, the more use he makes of 
local facilities. In this statement of relation- 
ship, however, age and other factors were 
not held constant. 

5. Females use local facilities more than 
males do (Table 10). In contrast to that of 
the adult male, the adult-female average is 
kept closer to home by nonemployment, by 
the need to do extensive shopping, and by 
considerable participation in local leisure 
activities. 

6. On the surface there appears to be a 
direct relation between lower economic sta- 
tus and greater use of local facilities, but 
when automobile-ownership is held con- 
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stant, the economic status factor loses most 
of its significant association with the major 
variable. 

7. Residential density appears to be of 
greater significance than homeownership in 
its association with local-facility use. Thus, 
within the district the older and more dense- 
ly built-up section, with greater relative 
tenancy, shows somewhat more extensive use 
of local facilities than does the sparser, 
single-family section where homeownership 
rates are high. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the student of urban social organiza- 
tion this study should demonstrate the 
variety of “levels” at which facilities in a 
metropolis are used. 


TABLE 10 
Median 
User’s Sex 
Facility 


A number of facilities are extensively used 
at the local level. Food and certain other 
types of shopping, children’s attendance at 
elementary schools and use of play facili- 
ties, attendance at certain churches, and 
patronage of certain small movie theaters 
take place to a great degree within a neigh- 
borhood or local-community sphere. It 
would be unrealistic to neglect this im- 
portant local phase of urban social life 
either as a basis for understanding the pres- 
ent organization or for future planning. In- 
asmuch as this important condition of city 
life exists, it appears that the thorough- 
going, ideal-type urban pattern falls short 
of applicability in toto. Our large cities, for 
all their urbanity, seem to contain an im- 
pressive degree of local community life 
within their metropolitan limits. 

But urban life involves more than this 
local level; many lines of functional inter- 
dependency extend out from any desig- 
nated residential district. In spite of the fact 
that the area studied was approximately a 
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half-hour or more from St. Louis’ central] 
business district, the dependence by resi- 
dents on that business district was striking— 
especially for employment, for shopping, and 
for miscellaneous services. With adequate 
transportation urban residents will and do 
go far out of their local districts to make 
use of many types of facilities. It is ap- 
parent that most residents accept the longer 
trip as a counterpart of the specialization 
that is so intrinsically a part of metropol- 
itan growth. Thus, trips to the large depart- 
ment stores downtown, to the large theaters, 
and to doctors’ offices in established medical- 
office buildings are widely and casually 
reported. 

The study—although not specifically car- 
ried out with this in mind—suggests strik- 
ing differences in uses of facilities, even 
within the same family, and indicates the 
divisive influences and interests not atypical, 
it would seem, of the urban family. This 
phase of the picture deserves further study. 
One possible classification of facility-use 
patterns or complexes at a family level might 
distinguish (1) employment and related fa- 
cility uses, (2) keeping house and related 
facility uses, (3) children’s use of facilities, 
and (4) various adult leisure uses of 
facilities. 

The relations between urban-facility-use 
patterns and users’ attitudes were only brief- 
ly explored in the present study. Further 
research is needed so that the association 
between the level of facility use and the de- 
gree to which a resident may or may not be 
characterized as holding metropolitan (or 
urban) attitudes can be stated with some 
degree of certainty. To daie there is little 
research literature on any special opera- 
tional definition of “metropolitan” (or 
“urban”) attitudes. Is there one continuum 
along which attitudes may be measured as 
more, or less, urban? Or are there many 
continua involved? This, in turn, raises the 
whole question of the rural-urban dichot- 
omy: Are there degrees of what we call 
“urban,” and are there shades that can be 
termed “metropolitan”? 
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RESISTANCE TO INNOVATION: THE CASE OF ATOMIC POWER 


VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 
ABSTRACT 


The development of peacetime uses of nuclear energy will not be automatic, nor is it likely to produce 
short-run revolutionary consequences. Like other major technological innovations, atomic power may 
meet with strong resistances, the strength and character of which will reflect to a considerable degree the 
patterns of cultural organization in various regions modified by the local demographic, ecological, and psy- 
chological conditions. The understanding of an invention is not to be equated with its use. 


Recent studies of the consequences of the 
development of nuclear energy almost with- 
out exception have omitted consideration of 
those factors which will act as resistances to 
its use. This discussion is limited to those 
resistances to nuclear energy as a source of 
power which are a part of the going social 
organization into which atomic power would 
be introduced. 

There is no history of experience with 
“peaceful” atomic inventions except for 
radioactive isotopes. But atomic power is 
an instance of technological innovation, and 
we are fortunate in having considerable re- 
corded experience with resistances to a wide 
variety of innovations which have threat- 
ened to disturb the established equilibrium 
of individuals, groups, and societies. If the 
assumption is correct that atomic power 
does not differ as to resistance from other 
technological innovations—an assumption 
which is supported by an examination of 
the historical development of earlier power 
sources‘\—then certain underlying princi- 
ples derived from a study of other instances 
will be applicable in the specific case of 
atomic power. 


1Felix Gross (“Social Consequences of Atomic 
Discovery,” American Sociological Review, XV, 
No. 1 [February, 1950], 43-50) suggests the need, 
in studying social change, to distinguish between 
the invention of machines and tools and the dis- 
covery of new sources of energy. But historical evi- 
dence casts doubt on the blanket assumption that 
the discovery of new energy sources is “much more 
basic.” To date, energy for commercial purposes has 
been utilizable only through the agency of machines. 
Direct utilization of nuclear energy for power is not 
how envisaged. 


Theoretically a growing community will 
expand outward in circular fashion from 
the core or nucleus of growth in such a way 
that the distance from center to periphery 
is everywhere equal. This conceptual scheme 
is based upon two premises: that there will 
be no topographical barriers to such a flow 
of people and structures and that communal 
purposes will make close-packed residence 
outward from a core desirable while a trans- 
port allocation equally available to all 
makes it possible. Specific cases will, of 
course, deviate from the generalized con- 
cept, and the degree of deviation cannot be 
foretold except in terms of probability based 
upon multiple cases. 

Other things being equal, the diffusion of 
an invention will take similar form, spread- 
ing outward from the point or points of 
origin in an ever widening series of con- 
centric circles. But the all-embracing cate- 
gory “other things” is seldom if ever com- 
posed of equals. In consequence, the diffu- 
sion of a specific cultural innovation will de- 
pend upon a combination of inclining and 
resisting factors, among them the available 
channels of communication, the interest 
areas within a culture, the utility of an in- 
vention for a specific people or for specific 
groups or individuals within a society, and 
the degree of fit of a single item in the whole 
culture system. 

The use of an invention is a function of 
the two variables of demand and resistance. 
The latter will include the passive resistance 
implied by lack of demand. Since there is 
no evidence that inherited mental capacity 
is lacking for any sizable group of people or, 
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indeed, that it varies proportionally among 
groups, mental capacity may be considered 
a constant. As such, it will not determine an 
invention or its use or lack of use. Even the 
existence of superior mental capacity would 
in no way guarantee the utilization of any 
specific innovation by a group. In this coun- 
try failure to make use of the superior 
nickel-cadmium battery for automobiles or 
to adopt more readily such political inven- 
tions as the city-manager or county-man- 
ager plans are cases in point. 

The use of an invention may be expressed 
at any moment as a function of the com- 
bined factors of demand minus resistance. 
These factors are in considerable part cul- 
tural, but they include such closely related 
social and psychological factors as fear, in- 
ertia, and habit.? They necessarily embrace 
the whole complex structure of beliefs and 
institutional practices of a people. The pat- 
terns of economic and political organization 
are important structures within which other 
cultural and psychological factors operate 
to promote or hinder specific cases of tech- 
nological innovation. Vested interests and 
the availability of capital, labor, technical 
skills, and a group of consumers, all in suf- 
ficient quantity, are important conditions of 
the use of a particular innovation such as 
atomic power. Similarly, as Stern suggests, 
“The acceptance or rejection of technologi- 
cal innovations depends to a large measure 
on whether they are introduced at a time 
when an economy is static, contracting, or 
expanding; whether they appear in a setting 
of social stratification, of anarchic compe- 
tition and class struggle, or in a planned 
industrial order.’”* 

Circumstances which promote or resist 
innovation are rooted in the cultural ar- 
rangements and behavior of the group. They 


2 Bernhard J. Stern, “Resistances to the Adoption 
of Technological Innovations,” in National Re- 
sources Committee, Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1937), Pp. 59. 


3 Ibid., p. 39. See also S. Lilley, Men, Machines 
and History (London: Cobbett Press, 1948), esp. 
chap. xi. 
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are in no sense discrete entities but form 
an interdependent whole depending ulti- 
mately upon individual response to a com- 
plex social organization which is compulsive 
in varying degrees upon its members. 

Like any other invention or discovery, 
nuclear energy must be developed within 
a society composed of people who have a 
going social organization in which tradi- 
tional ways of meeting situations have be- 
come customary and thus institutionalized. 
The dynamic equilibrium which character- 
izes the relationships of persons and groups 
is inevitably threatened by whatever is new. 
As Stern says: 


It is little wonder that an innovation, what- 
ever its nature may be, provokes feelings of im- 
propriety, and repelling defense attitudes of 
ridicule and disparagement, or is deliberately 
ignored and thus not permitted to enter expe- 
rience. No matter how meagre the adjustment 
that has been attained, it is often viewed as 
superior to the seemingly tempestuous uncer- 
tainties involved in reorientation.* 


The discomfort of change, however, may 
be outweighed by possible absolute or rela- 
tive gains in status, wealth, power, security, 
or other positive values, even when such 
gains are more fancied than real. Moreover, 
change is less forcefully resisted in a so- 
ciety where solidarity and community of 
interest are not well defined and where so- 
cial change is itself customary and general. 
This is especially probable when a specific 
invention is in line with the focus of inter- 
est of a culture. Nevertheless, conscious in- 


4 Op. cit., p. 61. Among inventions which have 
faced strong opposition are carriages and carts, 
stagecoaches, railroads, steamboats, automobiles, 
airplanes, writing, printing, the typewriter, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, talking pictures, the steam en- 
gine, coal as a fuel, gas lighting, electricity, the sew- 
ing machine, textile machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, and various building forms and materials. 
These are cited and described more fully in William 
F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Viking Press, 
1922); Hornell Hart, The Technique of Social 
Progress (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931); 
S. C. Gilfillan, The Sociology of Invention (Chi- 
cago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935); and Lewis 
Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934). 
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RESISTANCE TO INNOVATION 


centives to change must be strong if they 
are to overcome the collective tendency of 
men to prefer established adjustments, how- 
ever unrewarding. No doubt this is one rea- 
son for the various appeals which have been 
made recently, some from well-qualified 
scientists, for a moratorium on all atomic 
inventions. 

The glib assumption has been current that 
peacetime uses of nuclear energy will de- 
velop automatically and that the mere 
availability of atomic power at relatively 
low cost will soon bring about the indus- 
trial flowering of all the backward regions 
of the earth. The economic and social in- 
equalities which now exist among nations 
would be ended or at least sharply dimin- 
ished.® But predictions of this sort—or that 
atomic power will soon result in major relo- 
cation of industrial plants and population 
or that within a few decades it will end the 
slavery of men to machines and make lei- 
sure the central problem of the coming era 
—ignore both the uniformities found in the 
historical resistances to technological change 
and the specific general and local resistances 
which appear to apply to the development 
of atomic power. Some of these resistances 
may now be observed.® 

There is always a time factor; and, to the 
extent that our interest is in a short-run 
situation, this cannot be ignored. Ogburn 
has estimated that the span of years in re- 
cent times from proved working model to 
maturity has averaged thirty-five to fifty 
years for important technological inven- 


5 Professor Blackett, for example, suggests that 
India, a country characterized by low levels of liv- 
ing and overpopulation, stands to gain more in the 
long run from the development of atomic power 
than do the more fully industrialized economies like 
the United States or Great Britain or even the 
Soviet Union (see P. M. S. Blackett, Fear, War and 
the Bomb [New York: Whittlesey House (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.), 1949], Pp. 99-100). 


® Within the limits of this paper attention cannot 
be given to the factors favorable to the development 
of atomic power, but their presence is recognized. 
These are, however, the factors which have received 
Stress, and in fact overemphasis, in most discussions 
of the future of nuclear development. 
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tions.? In the case of atomic power it is 
possible that international tensions will re- 
sult in government intervention and sub- 
sidy in some countries to such an extent that 
the time lag is shortened. Military fears 
of a shortage of power may promote the 
construction of atomic-power plants. On the 
other hand, such tensions may center efforts 
on the development of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs rather than of atomic power. In the 
United States, where perhaps the strongest 
combination of trained personnel and neces- 
sary money for subsidy is found, there is 
after several years still no functioning com- 
mercial plant for deriving electric energy 
from uranium ores or a substitute. And au- 
thoritative estimates of the period required 
to establish any sizable commercial develop- 
ment seldom are less than twenty to thirty 
years.® Time, in the short run, is an obstacle 
of first magnitude even in areas where de- 
mand markedly outweighs resistance. 

The relation of cultural and temporal fac- 
tors is indirect. There are, however, many 
consequences of specific cultural organiza- 
tion which bear directly on technological 
development and diffusion. Basic among 
these are the existing channels of communi- 
cation. 

Technological barriers to the diffusion of 
information are virtually nonexistent. There 
is no part of the world which cannot receive 
detailed and understandable explanations of 
every aspect of nuclear energy development 
so far as the agencies of communication go. 
Rather, the chief barriers are political, that 
is, parts of the cultural organization. We 
cannot be certain to what extent atomic de- 
velopment is hindered by the restricting, 
which is believed necessary, of information 
relative to work in process or completed or 
by such political barriers to communication 
as exist between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., nations whose social structures re- 
flect distinctive cultural development. But 


7 William F. Ogburn, The Social Effects of Avia- 
tion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), p. 60. 

8 See M. H. L. Pryce, “Atomic Power: What Are 
the Prospects?” Discovery, IX, No. 3 (March, 
1948), 78-82. 
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the existence of such factors obviously con- 
stitutes a restriction upon the development 
of a mature nuclear-energy program in a 
minimum time, though not necessarily upon 
ultimate development. 

Easier to assay are the cultural resist- 
ances which are economic in character.® 
Economic organization is only one of the 
interdependent parts of the whole cultural 
configuration. For purposes of analysis, 
however, it is useful to emphasize separate- 
ly such impelling or resisting factors as type 
of economic organization; availability of 
capital, of technical skills, and of trained 
personnel; need for power or for additional 
power; and even the existence of natural 
resources, since these are important only in 
the context of their use. Nuclear energy, 
which would seem to mean an increase in 
available energy resources for any region, 
may actually have no pragmatic importance 
for many countries so long as other national 
differences in human and natural resources 
continue. Atomic power may be as mean- 
ingless in the context of the cultures of agri- 
cultural peoples around the globe as the 
blast furnace is to primitive peoples or even 
to civilized people who lack access to coal 
and iron. 

In other words, the fact that atomic power 
would be derived from a small quantity of 
ores which can be transported to any part 
of the world at negligible cost is not in itself 
a determinant of whether such power de- 
velopment will occur. Elsewhere I have 
pointed to the fundamental differences in 
the ethos of national cultures.?° Such dis- 
tinctions make it possible to categorize 
roughly cultures in which the social organi- 
zation disposes people at a given time to 
emphasize competitive, aggressive action 
and habit of thought and those within 
which nonaggressive traits tend to be domi- 


® Stern states with reference to resistance to tech- 
nological innovations (0. cit., p. 59): “The most 
potent of the cultural factors are clearly economic.” 


10 Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney, “Atomic 
Power and Economic Development,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, V, No. 3 (March, 1949), 73- 
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nant. This distinction between what may be 
loosely characterized as aggressive and sub- 
missive culture types is generally overlooked 
when it is predicted that any generally 
available low cost atomic power will stimu- 
late the growth of areas which are relatively 
undeveloped economically. 

Mexico and most of the countries of Cen- 
tral and South America are examples of such 
submissive cultures.*1 A number of them, 
for example, Brazil, have rich undeveloped 
natural resources.1* When we ask why such 
resources remain largely undeveloped, we 
find partial answers in the general lack of 
cheap fuel, capital, and technical personnel, 
the poor transport facilities, and the diver- 
sion of wealth to a small elite. But these are 
surface manifestations of cultures which are 
characterized by political instability, un- 
balanced and unintegrated economies, a 
widespread disinterest in formal education, 
and so on. Poverty, illiteracy, and in general 
a set of customs and values which are not 
favorable to industrialization are wide- 


11 The characterization is intended only to sug- 
gest the over-all orientation of a nation or region 
relative to cultures which are customarily called 
“civilized.” Elements of aggression and submission 
will both be found in any culture. This is clearly 
portrayed in such a thoroughgoing study as Nathan 
L. Whetten’s Rural Mexico (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948). Mexico’s history in recent 
decades cannot be studied, Whetten indicates (p. 
viii), without constant attention to the Mexican 
Revolution, “...spelled with a capital R and... 
regarded as a process which...is still going on.” 
Yet, such emphasis over four decades has not gone 
far toward modifying the essential character of 
Mexico as a poor, agricultural economy whose eco- 
nomic and social “backwardness” are interde- 
pendent. 


12 Relative to the United States, with which it is 
comparable in area, Brazil is sharply underendowed 
with energy resources (see Abbott P. Usher, “The 
Resource Requirements of an Industrial Economy,” 
Journal of Economic History, Supplement VII 
[1947], pp. 35-46; and U.S. Department of State, 
Energy Resources of the World [Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949] ). Such industrialized 
nations as Great Britain, Germany, the United 
States, and now the Soviet Union are favorably 
placed as to resources. An outstanding example of 
an area rich in resources whose energy potential is 
largely undeveloped is the Belgian Congo. 
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spread. In the face of such realities, it is a 
serious miscalculation to suppose that the 
mere knowledge of the means to utilize a 
new source of power will cause the economic 
and social development of such countries. 

Distinct evidence to the contrary, which 
has been largely overlooked, is found in the 
existence around the world of extensive and 
accessible but undeveloped hydropower 
sources. Hydropower is cheap power. It is 
probably cheaper at the better sites than 
atomic power would be, though we have as 
yet no reliable cost data. If power is the key 
to an economic renascence, as some pro- 
ponents of the development of atomic power 
have presumed,’* why do these resources 
remain unutilized? The reasons are cultural 
and demographic, and they are woven into 
a tight web of resistance which seems likely 
to continue undiminished in the future ex- 
actly as it has in the face of such a major 
innovation as the railroad. It is apparent 
that, over large areas of the earth, cultural 
premises centuries old and stubbornly 
rooted must be destroyed or greatly modi- 
fied if atomic power is to be greeted with 
something other than a combination of in- 
ertia and hostility. 

Blackett has singled out India as a coun- 
try which stands to gain relatively more 
than the already-industrialized nations from 
any development of atomic power.!* Al- 
though India’s energy endowment is moder- 
ately good, its per capita energy produc- 
tion is low. Clearly, this is not because India 
is taxing its present energy resources. The 
causes must be sought rather in the social 
and political history of the country. There 
are resistances of a most complex character, 
centered in India’s unique cultural heritage 
and in the related awesome population po- 
tential, which operate to prevent any large 
addition of product and which serve, wher- 
ever modest additions do occur, to utilize 
these primarily for the support of addi- 


13 See Blackett, op. cit.; cf. Gross, op. cit., pp. 47— 
49. For an example of an extreme statement see 
Boris Pregle, “Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy,” 
Social Research, XIV, No. 1 (March, 1947), 27-44. 


14 Op. cit., pp. 99-100. 


tional numbers of people at subsistence 
living standards.'5 

India, with some 425,000,000 people,® 
constitutes one of the great population clus- 
ters of the world and is a striking example 
of the Malthusian dilemma. Plans which 
envisage any general raising of its levels of 
living seem futile except as they include 
some effective means for control of the size 
of the population.’? Relatively simple inno- 
vations for establishing some degree of con- 
trol over both deaths and births exist. Yet, 
even those which are designed to save life 
have been introduced only unevenly and 
with difficulty in India; and those which 
have succeeded have been whatever could 
be imposed with little or no disturbance to 
existing cultural arrangements.!® Control of 
births is still more difficult, not because 
simple techniques are lacking, but because 
means of limiting fertility require the par- 
ticipation of the individual in an act which 
is not in harmony with established patterns 
of living. A people who are abjectly poverty- 
stricken and bound to poverty by the mere 
fact of living in a nation which is still char- 
acterized by economic and political insta- 
bility, religious strife, illiteracy, rural iso- 
lation, and a series of caste barriers which 
impress upon the individual the nonutility 
of change have not unnaturally raised a 
great wall of indifference against the techno- 
logical innovations of birth and death con- 
trol. In such a country the development 
of atomic power will inevitably suffer the 
major handicaps of poverty in capital and 
technical skills and lack of markets for con- 


15 Kingsley Davis, “Demographic Fact and Policy 
in India,” in Demographic Studies of Selected Areas 
of Rapid Growth (New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1944), Pp. 35-57. 

16 Including Pakistan and Burma (see Demo- 
graphic Yearbook 1948 [Lake Success: United Na- 
tions, 1949], Table 1, “Population, Area, and Den- 
sity for Each Area of the World”). 

17 This is recognized, if not emphasized, even by 
such a proponent of the establishing of India’s sur- 
plus millions in other lands as the distinguished 
scholar Mukerjee (R. Mukerjee, Races, Lands, and 
Food [New York: Dryden Press, 1946], p. 94). 


18 Davis, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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sumers’ goods and, relatedly, for power. But 
even more, and in spite of the fact that the 
development of atomic power would not re- 
quire the personal activity of any great 
number of individuals, its development 
would face the resistance implicit in a Mal- 
thusian population pattern and in its failure 
to fit into an established value system which 
bears small relationship to that of the West- 
ern world. 

Such considerations serve to emphasize 
the strength of the resistances centered in 
custom. The desire to maintain customary 
ways without evaluation or the lack of im- 
petus to change will be strong, if not over- 
whelming, wherever change tends to be 
slow and the customary way to become es- 
tablished as a strong positive value, to which 
any threat seems a threat to the values of 
the group; wherever a population is in pre- 
carious balance between numbers and re- 
sources so that additional product is di- 
verted to supporting more people at sub- 
sistence levels; wherever there is isolation 
and illiteracy, which limit experience and 
contacts with variant ideas; and wherever 
marked social stratification pits group inter- 
est against group interest and wastes re- 
sources and effort in internal conflict. Even 
simple types of labor-saving machinery have 
been resisted down to the present in China 
not merely because of economic costs but 
because the employer has an accepted ethical 
obligation to provide jobs for as many rela- 
tives as possible, even distant ones.?® Coun- 
tries so conservative are unlikely to display 
enthusiasm for the development of atomic 
power. 

In a country like the United States, pres- 
ent social organization reflects a quite dif- 
ferent cultural history. Change is relatively 
rapid and usual, technological innovations 
have played an important part in the rising 
standard of living and are generally wel- 
comed, and a constant flow of competing 
ideas and values lessens the fear of the 
novel and the unfamiliar. While economic 
resistance will not be the only hinderance 
to the development of atomic power in this 


19 Hart, op. cit., p. 620. 
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and other industrialized nations, it will per- 
haps be the most important single category. 

If an adequate supply of resources is as- 
sumed, the fundamental economic question 
becomes that of the cost of atomic power 
relative to that from competing sources, 
Unless noneconomic military considerations 
are made the deciding ones—and this is a 
possibility which lies beyond the purely 
economic analysis below—the basic ques- 
tion of relative costs must be the ultimate 
determinant of the use of nuclear energy 
as a large-scale power source. 

Existing statements on the costs of gener- 
ating electricity from nuclear energy are to 
date largely speculative. Present evidence 
suggests, however, that in most areas of the 
United States atomic power may well cost 
more than power based on coal or other 
existing sources.° To the extent that coal, 
oil, natural gas, and hydropower sources can 
meet current or projected demands for 
power, there will be little or no economic 
incentive for the development of nuclear 
energy as a competitor. There is, of course, 
a counterbalance in the commitment of 
some governments to a heavy program of 
subsidization of atomic research and of 
plant construction and operation without 
regard for economic rationality. In spite of 
this, the existence of an adequate substitute 
for the new invention must be counted as a 
retardation. 

It must not be overlooked, further, that 
power costs are only one of the costs of 
manufacturing. For the total of American 
manufacturing industries, Census of Manu- 
factures figures indicate that the cost of 
all fuel and purchased energy ranged over 
a forty-year period ending in 1939 from 
1.87 per cent of total value of product in 
1899 to 3.23 per cent in 1921.7! Thus, even 
if we hypothesize an unexpectedly sharp 


20 See Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney, “Atom- 
ic Power and the Location of Industry,” Harvard 
Business Review, XXVIII, No. 2 (March, 1950), 
45-54, esp. pp. 45-46, “The Invalidity of Cost 
Estimates.” Cf. also Walter Isard and John B. 
Lansing, “Comparisons of Power Cost for Atomic 
and Conventional Steam Stations,” Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, XX XI, No. 3 (August, 1949); 
217-28. 
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RESISTANCE TO INNOVATION 


drop of 50 per cent in power costs, follow- 
ing the introduction of atomic fuel, total 
savings would amount to hardly more than 
1 per cent of the total value of product for 
the aggregate of American manufacturing 
industries. The human effort freed for other 
productive activity or for leisure would be 
negligible. There is also no evidence of any 
such large-scale substitution of power for 
labor, as some avid enthusiasts have pre- 
dicted. Any decrease in power costs relative 
to labor costs, and any further develop- 
ments in power technology, will undoubted- 
ly result in a more intensive use of machin- 
ery relative to manpower, as in the past. 
But such change is gradual, not revolution- 
ary, and is slowed by the large investment 
in power-using machinery which must ordi- 
narily be made. 

From the standpoint of the individual 
consumer, any sizable reduction in the costs 
of generating electricity is of even less sig- 
nificance. The charge to the consumer is 
based in large part upon transmission-distri- 
bution costs, which would be largely un- 
affected. Any increased efficiency in the field 
of electric-power technology may be ex- 
pected to do what it has done in the past— 
to bring a gradual decline in rates for serv- 
ice at the same time that greater total con- 
sumption is encouraged.?? 

Other resisting influences are imbedded 
in the rapidly maturing economic organi- 
zation. As the United States approaches a 
stabilized population, as giant industries 
and monopoly control replace the small 
entrepreneur,” as output of product is in- 
creasingly restricted to yield higher profits, 
as governmental tax policies diminish avail- 
able risk capital, the flexibility of the econ- 


21 Sixteenth Census of the United States, Manu- 
factures, 1939, Vol. I (Washington, 1940). See also 
National Resources Planning Board, Industrial Lo- 
cation and National Resources (Washington, 1942), 
Pp. 158-60. 

22 Cost details will be found in John Bauer and 
Nathaniel Gold, The Electric Power Industry (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1939), pp. 22-23. 

23 The position of small business in this country 
today is shown clearly in Kurt Mayer, “Small Busi- 
hess as a Social Institution,” Social Research, XIV, 
No. 3 (September, 1947), 332-49. 
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omy and of its business leadership decreases. 
Earlier innovation becomes institutionalized 
as habitual practice; and, as this occurs, the 
willingness of entrepreneurs to assume risks 
declines. The introduction of a technologi- 
cal innovation, especially of one which must 
meet the competition of well-intrenched 
alternative devices, thus faces mounting 
difficulties as the institutionalization of the 
present economic system becomes more pro- 
nounced.”* 

Atomic-power development will not suf- 
fer major handicaps in the industrialized 
nations from lack of capital or of trained 
personnel or of research facilities—handi- 
caps which will be insuperable in many 
other parts of the world in any immediate 
future. But in the United States such de- 
velopment will tend to be hindered by the 
enormous investment in plant and equip- 
ment already made in power production 
based on other sources; the general ade- 
quacy of existing power sources, especially 
relative to the rather highly fixed locational 
pattern of industry and of population;75 
and the consequent lesser demand for ad- 
ditional power sources. In addition, account 
must be taken of the related fear that over- 
production of power will depress income 
under conditions of decreased employment 
and that it may prove difficult if not im- 
possible, except for local areas, to produce 
atomic power commercially at a cost which 

24 See Lilley, of. cit., chaps. vii and xi. As a gen- 
eral conclusion Lilley states that “the form of soci- 
ety has a very great effect on the rate of inventions 
and that a form of society which in its young days 
encourages technical progress can, as a result of the 
very inventions it engenders, eventually come to 
retard further progress until a new social structure 
replaces it” (p. 189). Figure 52 (zbid., p. 193) shows 
graphically the relative invention rate since 1700. 
For major inventions the curve rises until the 1890’s, 
to decline by the 1930’s to a level reached a hundred 
and fifty years earlier. The war then furnished the 
stimulus for a sharp acceleration of the curve. Lilley 
comments: “War removed, at least temporarily, 
the social restrictions, and immediately the rate of 
invention shot up to its former level” (zbid., p. 205). 


25 The effects of possible commercial develop- 
ment of atomic power on industrial location are 
considered in some detail in Isard and Whitney, 
“Atomic Power and the Location of Industry,” op. 
cit. 
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is competitive with that for conventionally 
based power. Subsidization of research and 
experimental construction in the wealthier 
nations and fear of loss of control of power 
production and sale on the part of certain 
utilities may serve in some degree as coun- 
teracting agents. 

Such economic resistances are in them- 
selves formidable but not necessarily de- 
terminative of the ultimate use or nonuse 
of atomic power. In general, lack of capital 
and technical skills may be more readily 
overcome than a condition of social and po- 
litical instability or a deeply rooted taboo. 
If atomic power is not soon superseded by 
power based on solar energy, as some physi- 
cists believe,?® it is reasonable to expect its 
ultimate development as a supplement to 
and partial replacement of existing power 
sources. 

But it would be inaccurate to expect that 
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such development will not be hindered, and 
in some areas blocked entirely, by the re- 
sistances briefly outlined here. It is wishful 
thinking to equate a knowledge of the proc- 
ess of the production of power based on 
nuclear energy with actual production and 
use on a world-wide basis or even in a spe- 
cific region. Fundamentally, atomic power 
is a technological innovation which is pre- 
sumably subject to the general principles 
of resistance to innovation even if, in given 
areas, favorable factors prove more power- 
ful in the long run. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


26See the statement by Professor Farrington 
Daniels, New York Times, September 16, 1948, p. 
27, col. 3. So long as international politics remain 
unsettled, the fact that solar energy does not have 
destructive possibilities may continue to focus at- 
tention on the development of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs and only incidentally on peaceful appli- 
cations of nuclear energy. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PARANOIA 


HUBERT BONNER 


ABSTRACT 


Paranoic disorder can be traced back to or associated with several clearly defined sociological and social- 
psychological factors. A family pattern of suppression, cruelty, domination, and criticism is found in a very 
large number of paranoic cases. Critical life-situations, such as numerous failures, divorce, death in the 
family, are closely related to the disorder. Marital discord, particularly, is highly associated with this psy- 
chosis. Paranoid schizophrenia, with which paranoic disorder is compared, exhibits these characteristics to 


a significantly smaller extent. 


In a recent study of mental patients with 
strong delusional trends, the writer has 
found several recurring associations of a 
sociological nature. The chief purpose of the 
investigation was to determine the impor- 
tant etiological, associative, and other fac- 
tors in paranoia and paranoid condition. 
The patients belong in two categories of 
psychosis, namely, paranoia and paranoid 
condition and paranoid schizophrenia. In 
order to determine whether the factors 
under consideration are confined largely to 
this psychosis, a similar study was made of 
paranoid schizophrenia for an item-by-item 
comparison. The results presented are based 
on 250 cases, 125 in each diagnostic cate- 
gory. 

We are not engaged in the psychoanalytic 
study of the paranoic patient. We rely most- 
ly on the tangible evidence recorded in the 
hospital case histories or data secured from 
other reliable sources. Outside the psycho- 
dynamic interpretation engaged in by the 
hospital psychiatrists or clinical psycholo- 
gists, there are few if any assertions in the 
case histories regarding the early infantile 
relations of the paranoic patients. We are 
restricted in our investigation to what the 
patient, his parents and siblings, his teach- 
ers and friends, his doctor and spouse, have 
reported to qualified officials. The most im- 
portant of the reported facts fall into three 
categories, viz., the family pattern, critical 
life-situations, and marital discord. 


The ambivalent relationship between 
child and parents is a fairly common ex- 


perience. Control of the child and frustra- 
tion of his deepest wishes is an unavoidable 
consequence of the process of socialization, 
no matter how wide be the limits of permis- 
sive behavior in the family. If in adult para- 
noia there remains so much hatred, that 
may itself indicate a frustrated love. The 
paranoic hates his parents because they so 
often hated him, because they failed to pro- 
vide him with that affective security without 
which probably no person can develop a ma- 
ture and stable personality. Our case ma- 
terial clearly and unmistakably shows that 
affectively distorted parents tend to distort 
the affective and attitudinal life of the child 
who, later becoming himself a parent, trans- 
mits the warping to his children. There are 
surprisingly few cases in our group of 125 
paranoics who come from happy homes. 
Happy and stable parents seem to make 
happy and stable children. 

According to Symonds, there are three 
forms of parental rejection: (1) neglect; 
(2) harshness, severity, and cruelty; and 
(3) strictness, overambition, and dissatis- 
faction with the child as he is.1 We can 
usefully employ this division in describing 
types of family patterns. Adding to the 
above forms of rejection a form of accept- 
ance, we may divide family patterns for the 
purpose of this study into the following 
four: (1) neglectful; (2) suppressive and 
cruel; (3) dominating and critical; and (4) 
“normal” or permissive (see Table 1). 

1P. M. Symonds, The Psychology of Parent- 


Child Relationship (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939), p. 158. 
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Although there is some overlapping, the 
patients in our paranoic group fall largely 
into groups 2 and 3. The schizophrenics, 
paranoid type, have a more varied family 
background, with the largest number falling 
into groups 1, 3, and 4. 

Our case histories describe the “paranoic 
family” clearly. The first is a patient with 
paranoid condition, male, fifty-one, married, 
insurance broker. His father used alcohol to 
excess. His mother, who died at the age of 
fifty-nine of heart disease, “had a rugged 
life with the drinking of the husband.” Ac- 
cording to the patient’s sister, the “father 


TABLE 1 


FAMILY TYPE CORRELATED WITH PARANOIC 
DISORDER AND WITH PARA- 
NOID SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Paranoic Peranoid 
Fami Disorder 
amily Type phrenia 
(N =125) 
(Per Cent) | (er Cent) 
5.6 33.6 
2. Suppressive and cruel... 52.8 6.4 
3- Dominating and critical. 18.4 31.2 
4. Normal or permissive. . . 7.2 16.0 
No information........... 16.0 12.8 


frequently threatened the mother’s life and 
almost killed the patient when he tried to 
protect the mother.” 

The second is a married man of forty- 
nine, with true paranoia, who is a wrestling 
coach. His father, a native of Greece, drank 
considerably. “As a little boy,” says the pa- 
tient, “I remember my father beat me un- 
duly, and I often wanted to run away. Once 
I did run away, but I came back... . He 
and I used to have lots of fights. Sometimes 
I would stay out overnight and sleep in a 
Greek saloon.” 

The case of a patient with paranoid con- 
dition, male, thirty, single, physician, illus- 
trates the extremely dominating and criti- 
cal family pattern. His maternal grandpar- 
ents were both domineering, very “nervous,” 
and high-strung, as were also his uncles and 
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aunts. His father was successively a police- 
man, sheriff, and penitentiary superintend- 
ent. He always knew “what was best” for 
his boy. The mother was very “nervous”; 
she criticized and dominated the patient ex- 
cessively. She decided that he must go to 
medical school, and so he went even though 
inwardly he rebelled against it. After he 
began to practice, his mother kept books for 
him. She was watchful and critical during 
this practice, advising him against buying 
an X-ray machine, criticizing him for his 
low fees, and making him generally un- 
happy. When he nevertheless bought an 
X-ray machine, his father criticized him 
harshly for not buying a smaller one. Both 
parents disapproved of his romantic interest 
in a girl and broke up the relationship. The 
psychiatrist stated of the patient’s illness: 
“The onset probably took place when the 
patient returned from medical school to his 
home town to take up the practice of medi- 
cine.” The prospect of doing work for which 
he did not care and in the face of his par- 
ents’ overprotection and criticism, of which 
he had too much all his life, demoralized 
him, and he broke under the strain.” 

One could describe numerous cases, but 
the tale is largely the same: strictness, 
harshness, domination, and cruelty are the 
recurrent characteristics. As one’s knowl- 
edge of paranoic psychosis widens and deep- 
ens, one often wonders which is the para- 
noic—the hospital patient or the offending 
parent? 

The dominating and critical family differs 
from the suppressive and cruel only in de- 
gree and in appearing to be morally right 
by virtue of setting up high, and frequently 
unattainable, standards of perfection and 
achievement. It produces the “well-brought- 
up” child whose spirit is broken and who 
timidly conforms to the dictates of the home 
and the mores of the community because 
he is helpless and has no self-confidence. 
It is a mode of living that almost inevitably 
destroys the child’s self-esteem and sets up 
a feeling of inferiority in approaching per- 
sons and situations. A child so reared tends 
to fear and hate others, to suspect them of 
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evil intent, and occasionally to try to de- 
stroy them. 

The first case of schizophrenia of the 
paranoid type is that of a housewife of 
forty-seven who feels inferior and insecure. 
Her father, age seventy, is an emotionally 
balanced man who is indifferent to his fam- 
ily. Her mother and one sister are hypo- 
chondriacs. They both get a great deal of 
attention, while the patient is neglected— 
a condition which she resents bitterly and 
as a result of which she has felt insecure 
with people and distrustful of them. As a 
result, apparently, of her own parental neg- 
lect she has been exceedingly overprotec- 
tive of her two children, denying them nor- 
mal social contacts with other children. 

The next case illustrates a more “normal” 
family life with a considerable tendency 
toward permissiveness and indulgence. She 
is thirty-eight, single, and a clerk. Her early 
home life was fairly stable and happy. Her 
father, a part owner of a chair factory, died 
before the patient was born. For this reason 
the whole family pampered and spoiled her 
and constantly expressed pity for her “be- 
cause she had no father-love.” She capital- 
ized on this situation and always demanded 
the center of the stage, which she usually 
received. For reasons of the same parental 
overindulgence she tried, and usually suc- 
ceeded, dominating those around her and 
engaged in frequent quarrels with her 
mother and verbal abuse of her. Despite 
her favored position in the family, she 
nevertheless had a long-standing notion that 
she was being mistreated. 

In view of the variability of the family 
setting of the schizophrenic, it is risky to 
generalize. This much, nevertheless, seems 
clear: probably no other parental attitudes 
are so likely to make for the chronic inse- 
curity found in the paranoid schizophrenic 
as are rejection and neglect. The insecu- 
tity may take various forms—humiliation, a 
feeling of worthlessness, isolation—but the 
consequences are invariably the same: an 
aggressive, jealous, self-centered, with- 
drawn, or disagreeable child. The psycho- 
dynamics of the feeling of neglect or re- 


jection is penetratingly described by D. M. 
Levy as “affect hunger”: a child who is re- 
pulsed or neglected becomes starved for 
affection.” In this condition of affective pov- 
erty the child will resort to any technique 
that will give him love or attention. 

The permissive atmosphere in which 
many schizophrenics are reared is marked 
more particularly by parental overindul- 
gence. This is especially true of those with 
pronounced regressive and compensatory 
trends. An overprotected child, a child 
whose infancy is prolonged by parental 
oversolicitousness or neurotic  self-love, 
either remains or regresses to a chronic 
“mamma’s boy.”® When he reaches ado- 
lescence, however, he discovers that infan- 
tilism is despised, and he is thus induced to 
surrender his earlier attachment and de- 
pendence. The effort to surrender may meet 
with resistance in the forms of temper tan- 
trums, rebelliousness, autoeroticism, or in 
the uncontrolled delusory and hallucinatory 
compensations of a frank psychosis. 

Obviously, it is impossible to tell in all 
cases with certainty that a family is negli- 
gent or indulgent. Psychological phenomena 
take place on a continuum; they cannot be 
chopped into precisely measurable segments. 
We can at best judge in terms of more or 
less. Thus it is probable that at the middle 
or lower ends of the continua we are deal- 
ing in our culture with more or less “nor- 
mal,” i.e., culturally accepted, familial be- 
havior. This fact does not invalidate our 
conclusions. It calls attention, rather, to the 
fact that in mental disorder, as in all be- 
havioral phenomena, there is no simple ex- 
planation. It calls attention, moreover, to 
the fact that the effect of institutions upon 
the individual depends not exclusively upon 


2D. M. Levy, “Primary Affect Hunger,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, XCIV (1937), 643-52. 
It is our belief that this affect hunger goes far to- 
ward explaining the apathy and impairment of 
affect which are so noticeable in the personality of 
the paranoid schizophrenic patient. 

3 For a good discussion of maternal overprotec- 
tion and some of its consequences see D. M. Levy, 
“Maternal Overprotection,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 
561-91 ; IT (1939), 99-128, 563-07. 
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the institutions but also upon the individ- 
ual’s response to them, or his manner of 
incorporating them into his system of mean- 
ings. Behavior cannot be accounted for 
wholly in terms of the objective situation 
as described by the sociologist or anthro- 
pologist. We must also describe the situa- 
tion as the subject perceives it; i.e., in terms 
of what it means to him. Thus rejection, 
overprotection, or cruelty in familial rela- 
tions will not mean precisely the same thing 
to every individual. The harsh and suppres- 
sive authoritarian family in Germany or 
Japan have a different meaning to Germans 
and Japanese from that of the same fami- 
lies to Americans.* 


There is general agreement that the hu- 
man personality is characterized by integ- 
rity, that is, a relative constancy in its proc- 
esses and activities. When this psychological 
equilibrium is threatened by painful experi- 
ences, conflicts, or frustrations, the self re- 
sorts to a variety of protective devices to 
maintain or regain balance. Though usually 
forms of self-deception, in the light of psy- 
chic economy they may be helpful if used 
in moderation, in helping him to weather 
frustrating crises like failure, divorce, or a 
death in the family. These are events which 
involve not only his happiness but frequent- 
ly even more his self-esteem. 

The paranoic, as revealed by the bio- 
graphic and clinical investigation, is a per- 
son of boundless ambition who drives him- 
self toward the achievement of goals that 
are often beyond his ability. Ambition is a 
vital element in his egocentricity. His in- 
ordinate drive to achieve is frequently in- 
itiated by his parents’ intense wish for his 
success. To this wish must be added the 
parents’ hypercritical attitude toward fail- 
ures, which often creates in the growing child 
a feeling of worthlessness, a loss of confi- 
dence, and a consequent tendency to recoil 


4It may be true that even in Germany, for ex- 
ample, the authoritarian family develops paranoic 
personalities, as Brickner has pointed out (see R. M. 
Brickner, Js Germany Incurable? [New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1943]). 
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from association with others. Once seclu- 
siveness, failure, and a general distrust of 
others become established in the paranoic, 
barring exceptionally favorable future cir- 
cumstances, he will react to later situations 
in terms of the established pattern. Just as 
nothing succeeds like success, so every fail- 
ure tends to produce more failure. The para- 
noic individual will, accordingly, explain his 
failures by his well-established method of 
rationalization, placing, as in the past, false 
interpretations upon them. His adjustment 
to failure is the product of a long chain of 
similar adjustment extending throughout 
the larger part of his life. 

The paranoid schizophrenic, too, will ra- 
tionalize his defeats—as will the normal 
person occasionally, for that matter—but 
his need for it is seldom as urgent as that of 
the paranoic patient. Here there is not the 
same intensity of drive and affect. The 
schizophrenic patient seeks adjustment pri- 
marily through some form of regression, 
such as excessive dependence on others, or 
self-reproach for his “sins.” Failure has a 
different meaning for him. 

In the group of paranoic patients 56.08 
per cent experienced one or more critical 
situations, particularly failure; and 42.4 
per cent of the schizophrenic group. Failure 
occurs with significant frequency in the for- 
mer, whereas the number of failures is lower 
in the latter. 

The effects of three critical situations, 
death in the family, professional failure, 
and marital discord, are seen in the case of 
a male paranoic, forty, divorced, remarried, 
a psychiatrist. He believed that there was a 
Nazi plot about people at Fort M., whom 
he resented; that the “board men” (those 
approved by the Psychiatric Board) were 
exerting pressure to prevent him from being 
given his rightful position on the staff of the 
Veterans Hospital. When he was seven years 
old, he witnessed the death of his ten-year- 
old brother, accidentally shot by a neighbor 
boy. This tragedy affected him profoundly. 
For a long time he wanted to take revenge. 
Years later the boy was smothered to death 
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in an oil tank, and, when the patient heard 
of it, he was gravely upset for a long time. 
He flunked out of medical school because he 
had to work for his living while studying. 
This failure was a source of deep mortifi- 
cation and discouragement. He finally at- 
tained his medical degree, but thereafter 
failed in the attempt to gain first one, then 
another, position as clinical director of army 
hospitals. After his failure in medical school 
he had married a girl who had a difficult 
time with her family and was apparently 
maladjusted. Following his marriage he 
toured Europe alone. When he returned, 
his wife decided that their marriage was a 
mistake and obtained a divorce on the 
grounds of mental cruelty. After he had got 
his medical degree he became an intern but 
was disgusted because some of his superiors 
“had not been honest with him.” He quit, 
went to another city, and married a second 
time. He has been conscious of not being an 
accredited psychiatrist, but he is afraid to 
take the Board examinations because he 
fears failure. 

The difference in reaction to failure and 
similar disturbances in the two psychoses 
is psychologically very important, for it in 
part accounts for the maintenance of per- 
sonality in the paranoic and its deteriora- 
tion in the paranoid schizophrenic. The par- 
anoic’s rationalization almost never leads to 
regressive behavior. While he tries desper- 


ately hard to make a plausible or acceptable’ 


explanation of his failure, he will usually at 
the same time continue his struggle against 
it. His resentment, hostility, or hatred, while 
socially undesirable, is a powerful weapon 
against the situation. Psychotic reactions 
seldom make strong inroads upon person- 
ality when the individual does not surrender 
to isolation or withdraw into apathy. When 
the schizophrenic struggles or perseveres, 
he not infrequently recovers spontaneously. 
This is especially true in schizophrenic epi- 
sodes.5 If the paranoic, because of his re- 
fusal to surrender to failure, maintains his 


5See Robert W. White, The Abnormal Personal- 
ity (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948), pp. 534—- 
35. 


personality largely intact, he runs the risk, 
however, because of his violent emotions, of 
so impairing his habitual patterns of behav- 
ior as to make him not more, but less, com- 
petent and thus subject to continued defeat. 

The difference in response to failure be- 
tween the paranoic and the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic may be stated in another way. The 
paranoic’s effort to achieve internal har- 
mony is by way of attack. He is inclined to 
damage the environment which he holds re- 
sponsible for his defeat. Accordingly, he is 
more likely to engage in fighting, disobedi- 
ence, contentiousness, defiance of author- 
ity, and the like. The consequences of this 
mode of reaction are, to borrow Menninger’s 
phrase, “broken situations.’ 

The paranoid schizophrenic, on the other 
hand, instead of attacking the situation, 
will seek internal harmony by retreat. He 
will probably withdraw into fantasy, ex- 
pressing his sense of loss or defeat through 
seclusiveness, fear, lack of ambition, irre- 
sponsibility. This mode of reaction results 
in what Menninger terms “broken person- 
alities.””? 


The paranoic individual not only grew up 
in an environment of bickering, suspicion, 
and emotional turmoil, but he unmistakably 
carries these traits into his own marital re- 
lations. Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, and 
others® find inadequate marital adjustment 
appearing with almost monotonous regu- 
larity in paranoics. Divorce, the consider- 
ing of divorce, and separation are common 
among them. Discord seems to be the norm 
(see Table 2). The quantitative data do not 
tell the whole story, nor well. A striking fact 
is that only five cases in the married group 
among the paranoics describe their mar- 
riage as “fair,” “happy,” or marred by “no 


6 Karl Menninger, The Human Mind (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930), p. 25. 

7 Ibid., p. 27. 

8E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939) ; L. M. Terman, Psychological Fac- 
tors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938). 
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trouble.” This is only 9.47 per cent of the 
total of those who are married. Forty-eight 
married patients, or 90.53 per cent, describe 
their marriages as “uncongenial,” “unhap- 
py,” “terrible,” or “Hell on earth.” Assum- 
ing, as we may, that the divorced were also 
unhappy, dissatisfied, or unadjusted in their 
marital relationships—in the majority of 
cases there is a clear statement to that effect 


TABLE 2 


MARITAL STATUS CORRELATED WITH PARA- 
NOIC DISORDER AND WITH PARA- 
NOID SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Paranoid 
Paranoic 
Disord Schizo- 
Marital Status oe phrenia 
(N = 125) 
(Per Cent) (W 
(Per Cent) 
Separated or divorced.....| 29.6 16.8 


in their records, or they made it plain in 
interviews—there is a total of 85, or 98 
per cent of the married and divorced group 
together, characterized by marital discord. 

There is much discord in the paranoid 
schizophrenic’s life, too, but this fact is 
comparatively not significant. More impor- 
tant is the fact that the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic usually does not marry at all.® 
Sixty-three, or 50.4 per cent, are single. 
This is striking in view of the chronologi- 
cal ages of these patients: twenty years to 
seventy years, or an average of forty and a 
half years. Of the 37 who are married, only 
8, or 21.62 per cent, describe their marriages 
as “satisfactory,” “congenial,” or “happy.” 
Adding the 21 divorced or separated as also 
unhappy, there is a total of 50, or 86.2 per 


® He lacks the emotional capacity to enter into 
the intimate personal relationships and affections 
essential for successful courtship. If he does marry, 
his emotional impairment accounts for his failure 
to make the marriage successful. The paranoic’s 
failure, on the other hand, is more likely to be due 
to his quarrelsome and combative disposition. 
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cent of the married and divorced group to- 
gether, whose lives have been disturbed by 
marital discord. 

The marital difficulties of the paranoic 
patient do not have a simple explanation. 
One thing, however, seems to be fairly clear. 
His marital turmoil is a product, not so 
much of sexual dissatisfaction or sexual 
incompatibility, as of his uncontrollable 
temper, his uncompromising and rigid 
makeup, his egocentricity and self-aggran- 
dizement, and his brooding and quarrelsome 
disposition. The affect is there, but it is 
misdirected. 

The paranoic’s marital difficulties are a 
direct product of his condition to some ex- 
tent, in all cases. At the same time our clini- 
cal evidence indicates that, had certain po- 
tential paranoics never married, they might 
have escaped an ultimate breakdown. This 
is corroborated by the fact that in many 
cases a frank psychosis appeared only after 
many years of frustrating and distressing 
domestic entanglements. Marital maladjust- 
ment may be either a cause or an effect of 
paranoic psychosis. It cannot, in any event, 
be disregarded in investigations into the 
etiology of this disorder. 

Sexual dissatisfaction is not usually a di- 
rect cause of marital incompatibility and 
maladjustment. Seventy-two in the para- 
noic group for which we have data found 
the sexual aspects of their early married 
life satisfactory. Forty-eight of these are 
men. Thirteen, of whom nine are women, 
found their sexual life unsatisfactory from 
the beginning. Of the four men who found 
sexual relations with their wives unsatisfac- 
tory, one is an overt homosexual and his 
wife knows it. Of the nine women who did 
not enjoy marital coitus, six are homosex- 
ually inclined. One could not bear to be 
seen by her husband undressing, and she 
left him after two weeks. She had no objec- 
tion to being seen completely undressed by 
her eighteen-year-old niece. 

According to our data, sexual dissatis- 
faction is primarily a result rather than a 
cause of marital discord. This conclusion is 
supported by research by others which 
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shows that, once dissatisfaction with the 
spouse becomes firmly established, it quick- 
ly pervades other areas of marital life, par- 
ticularly the sexual.?° Adequate sexual ad- 
justment depends upon a variety of very 
subtle social-psychological factors, particu- 
larly sympathy and identification. These 
traits, however, are usually poorly devel- 
oped in the paranoic individual. Because 
he was rejected or mistreated by his own 
parents the paranoic individual had little 
or no opportunity to acquire skill in role- 
taking. Having received little or no sym- 
pathy from his parents, he had almost no 
opportunity to identify himself with them. 
Affective integration in marital relations is 
wrought by the process of identification, 
which is poorly developed in the paranoic 
individual. With his emotional instability 
an impoverished sense of identification 
leaves him without the essential resources 
for satisfying his affective cravings. Relief 
from sexual tension, which he can get from 
either men or women, now becomes the only 
reason for entering into close relationships. 
The sexual aim, in other words, has only a 
physiological and not a psychological mo- 
tive. 

Because the paranoic individual’s sexual 
relations are unsatisfactory, he comes to 
doubt his own virility and sexual potency. 
In view of his exceeding egocentricity, his 
doubts are intolerable to him. He thus re- 
sorts once more to his familiar habit of pro- 
jection. The fault, he is sure, is not in him- 
self but in his wife. She is unfaithful, she 
is “running around” with other men. Thus 
the full circle is completed. 

The paranoic’s parents, we have seen, 
were very frequently maritally unstable. 
They display all the characteristics of 
the patient’s own attitude and behavior 
and make up a paranoic family. In such a 
circle one cannot reasonably expect the 
growing child to acquire sympathetic atti- 
tudes toward others. The paranoic individ- 


10 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit.; Terman, op. cit. 
Cf. Willard Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Inter- 
pretation (New York: Dryden Press, 1938), esp. pp. 
314-36. 


ual acts toward his spouse just as his par- 
ents acted toward each other. He seldom 
has a better model to follow. This conclu- 
sion, based on data in the life-histories of 
and on personal interviews with paranoic 
patients, is confirmed by other studies of 
marital adjustment. 

If in this article primary stress has been 
placed upon the social-situational variables 
in the development of paranoic disorder, 
with the greatest emphasis upon the family, 
it is because the autonomic-affective striv- 
ings of the child are conditioned by mem- 
bers of his family, particularly his parents. 
Every conditioned experience determines 
the child’s adjustment to subsequent experi- 
ences. If the parents are gentle and con- 
siderate, if they give the child a maximum 
of the kind of affection that satisfies his 
needs, the probability that they will de- 
velop a well-adjusted child is very great. 
If they are suppressive, unfair, hostile, and 
cruel, they will with equal probability set up 
in the child resentment and hate, distrust 
and a sense of being persecuted, and develop 
in him a rigid mechanism of rationaliza- 
tion. Opportunities for mastering the world 
around him in the interest of his own growth 
into maturity are reduced or eliminated, and 
the person eventually finds himself despis- 
ing the world and being despised by it. 

A person may have a fairly satisfactory 
family history—satisfactory, that is to say, 
according to the standards prevailing in a 
group, though not necessarily satisfactory 
according to scientific standards—and yet 
develop paranoic disturbances. It is there- 
fore necessary to look for other variables. 
Critical situations, we have seen, are an- 
other source of paranoic development. 
Traumatic experiences, failures, crises of 
various kinds, are also productive of para- 
noic psychosis. These experiences, together 


11 See H. J. Locke, “Predicting Marital Adjust- 
ment by Comparing a Divorced and a Happily 
Married Group,” American Sociological Review, 
XII (1947), 187-91; L. M. Terman and P. Butten- 
wieser, “Personality Factors in Marital Compatibil- 
ity,” Journal of Social Psychology, VI (1935), 143—- 
71, 627-89. 
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with his distorted family life, cause the 
paranoic’s self-image to be damaged early 
in his career, and consequently instead of 
reacting to his frustrations and failures 
through constructive channels, such as, say, 
a realistic app.aisal of his talents, and di- 
recting them along lines assuring success, 
or abandoning them altogether, he utilizes 
techniques which forestall their achieve- 
ment. He may become dependent and pas- 
sive or strike out in resentment or anger. 
This technique usually begets more frus- 
tration, and the patient is overwhelmed with 
feelings of distress, fear, worthlessness, and 
deprivation. But here once more the vicious 
circle is at work. The state of helplessness 
is unbearable, and so the individual “takes 
it out” on others. 
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The paranoid schizophrenic has neither 
the same history of familial oppression, 
chronic failure, nor marital misfortune. Not 
having the same intense drive to succeed, 
his failures do not end in the catastrophic 
demoralizing effect of those of the paranoic 
individual. Here, however, lies the greatest 
threat to the schizophrenic’s stability. Un- 
like the paranoic person who reacts violently 
to his frustrations and failures, the schizo- 
phrenic individual is satisfied with retreat 
to the inner world of fantasy. His failures 
thus make a greater inroad upon his person- 
ality, for, once the struggle is given up, 
there is little motive to adjust himself on a 
plane of higher reality. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STARS AS ISOLATES 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


ABSTRACT 


Conventional sociometric diagrams represent “stars” or leaders as the persons most often chosen as the 
center of a circle of admiring friends. When the data of such heuristic diagrams consist of (1) number of 
incoming choices; (2) number of outgoing choices; and (3) social status scores or some other rating, and are 
plotted in a three-dimensional model, instead of drawn on a two-dimensional flat surface, the “stars” no 
longer appear as in the center but as on the periphery of the total group structures. Thus, in social space 
(not mere direction of choices), ‘‘stars” conform to Cooley’s concept of the isolation of the leader. 


The “star” or leader in the informal type 
of social relations which a sociometric dia- 
gram describes is a person most chosen by 
other members of the community or the 
group. Such a person is usually represented 
at the center of an admiring group of per- 
sons who claim him as their most intimate 
friend.t But the star does not usually re- 
ciprocate many of these friendship choices, 
and his unreciprocated outgoing choices are 
also few. In fact, a study of nine friendship 
constellations with a star at each center as 
found, for example, by Lundberg and Steele 
in a New England town, shows 80 incoming 
choices to only 28 outgoing choices (of which 
only 11 were reciprocals) (see Table 1). Thus 
the incoming choices per leader were about 
9 (8.89), and the outgoing were only 3.1, or 
the outgoing choices were about one-third 
of the incoming choices. The high number of 
incoming choices which a star or leader 
receives sets him off from his fellows in the 
common herd. He shows few outgoing 
choices, perhaps because of indifference or 
because to reciprocate all incoming choices 
is too fatiguing or to have many reciprocal 
choices would be to show favoritism and 
hence to alienate friends. 

It is apparent from the foregoing analy- 
sis, which is both quantitative and qualita- 
tive, that the star or leader appears on a 


* George A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, ‘‘Social 
Attraction-Patterns in a Village,” Sociomeiry, I, Nos. 
3 and 4 (January-April, 1938), 385-86. This study 
is, in my opinion, the most scientific study of a nat- 
ural social community that has been made by use of 
sociometric methods and hence was selected for 
analysis. 


trivariate model as a person set apart from 
the others. He is in respect to the axes of 
this model an isolate but of a different type 
from the true isolates H-6, B-2, and ME-9 
of Figure tr. 

About forty years ago Charles Horton 
Cooley provided the classical statement of a 
relevant principle in the following passages: 


Some tendency to isolation and spiritual im- 
poverishment is likely to go with any sort of dis- 
tinction or privilege. Wealth, culture, reputa- 
tion, bring special gratifications. These foster 
special tastes, and these in turn give rise to spe- 
cial ways of living and thinking which imper- 
ceptibly separate one from common sympathy, 
and put him in a special class. ... 

Only a very sane mind can carry distinction 
and fellowship without spilling either... . 

Moreover, conspicuous and successful per- 
sons are more likely than the communality to 
be institutionalized, to have sacrificed human 
nature to specialty. ...An upper class is insti- 
tutionalized in its very essence, since it is control 
of institutions that makes it an upper class, and 
men can hardly keep this control except as they 
put their hearts into it... .? 


Despite these principles, the convention 
among sociometrists has been to represent 
the star as a person at the center of a circle of 
surrounding friends. Figure 1, taken from 
the date of Chart I of the early Lundberg- 
Steele study, is a good example of this 
method of describing on a two-dimensional 
flat surface the sociometric structure of a 
star, his satellites, and the mass of admirers. 

2Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization 


(New York: Scribner’s, 1911), pp. 138-40. See also 
n. 7 below. 
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Fic. 1.—“Friendship” constellation in a village. Each person is represented by a circle. The letter and 
the first number in the circle is the code symbol of the person. The second number is that person’s score 
of socioeconomic status on the Chapin scale. Each arrow represents a choice made or received according 
to the direction of the arrow. Mutual choices are represented by double-headed arrows. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STARS AS ISOLATES 


Our present analysis of the star as a type of 
isolate is not consistent with the heuristic 
diagrams of sociometricians, and yet the 
quantitative data (Table 1) support our 
interpretation. Can it be that the conven- 
tional heuristic diagram on a two-dimen- 
sional surface is merely the result of impos- 
ing upon the data some natural preconcep- 
tions of leadership that are valid only in 
other contexts but which are actually incom- 
patible with representation on a flat surface? 

Long ago mapmakers discovered that a 
map presented on a flat surface misrepre- 


TABLE 1* 


COMPARISON OF NINE STARS IN A 
NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


Number | Number | Number 
Star’s of In- | of Out- | of Re- 
Source 
Symbol | coming | going cipro- 
Choices | Choices} cals 
(x) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Chart I, p. 387..| M-31 16 3 ° 
M-16 7 ° ° 
B-7 9 5 ° 
Chart IT, p. 392..} B-12 6 6 I 
Chart III, p. 396] W-20 II 4 3 
Chart IV, p. 399.| We-5 9 ° ° 
Chart V, p. 402..} H-7 9 3 2 
Chart VI, p. 404.) HL-8 7 4 2 
Chart VII, p. 407} HK-1 6 * 3 
9 80 28 II 
Average num- 
8.88) 3.1 2.3 


* All data in this table are taken from Lundberg and Steele’s 
study. It may be noted that Lundberg’s results of 3.1 outgoing 
choices are = he the average found in other studies. Deutsch- 
berger found 3.08 in Pittsburgh and New York. In the second 
edition of Helen Jennings’ Leadership and Isolation (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1950), she reports the mean number of 
chosen as 4.08 on Test I and 4.31 on Test II, given eight months 
later. (Information supplied by the kindness of Dr. Jennings.) 
sented the curved surface of the terrestrial 
globe. Physicists found a three-dimensional 
model useful for heuristic description and 
for theoretical analysis. Hence models in 
three dimensions of the structure of the 
atom were made. Do these explorations of 
physical relationships suggest also a dif- 
ferent approach to data interpreted by so- 
ciometric design? 

After some experimentation with three- 


dimensional models to describe correlation 
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surfaces’ and social space,‘ designed to work 
out the simpler mechanical problems of 
three-dimensional space representation, a 
working model was invented. This model is 
shown in Figures 2 and 3. The basic data of 
Figure 1 are therefore represented in the 
three-dimensional space of Figures 2 and 3 
with some unexpected results. The net result 
is to suggest that stars or leaders, when repre- 
sented by a trivariate distribution, are a kind 
of isolate and are not centers of clusters. This 
discovery solves the contradiction that pre- 
viously existed between (1) the flat sur- 
face chart (Fig. 1) in two-dimensional space, 
showing circle clusters, and (2) the facts of 
isolation shown in Table 1. The remainder 
of this paper is devoted to a description of 
how the data of Figure 1 may be represented 
in an empirical model using quantified 
description on three axes: X, is social status ;5 
X, is incoming choices; and X; is outgoing 
choices. It should be noted that all outgoing 
choices are shown in parentheses. 

The basic table is Table 2, wherein the 
data of Figure 1 are classified in cells on two 
dimensions, with the third dimension shown 
by figures in parentheses. Even in this flat- 
surface table the scatter of data in the cells 
shows that star M-31 of the major constella- 
tion is in an isolated position at the upper 
right-hand corner and that the lesser stars, 
M-16 and B-7, are also off-center from the 
common herd and marginal to the mass clus- 
ters of rows 1-5, in columns 1-3. It should 
be noted that all outgoing choices are shown 
in parentheses. 

When the data of Table 2 are represented 
on the trivariate surface of a three-dimen- 
sional model by beads run on horizontal 
wires and placed with reference to the 
values of social status as X,, and incoming 
choices as X,, with outgoing choices repre- 


3G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Statistics (London: C. Griffin & 
Co., Ltd., 1940), pp. 204-5, Figs. 11.1, 11.2, and 
32:3. 

4F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American In- 
stitutions (New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), p- 352+ 


5 Ibid., pp. 373-97, for standardization of this 
le. 


al 
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sented as X;, the isolated position of the 
major star M-31 (previously depicted as the 
center of a cluster in Fig. 1) is even more 
clearly revealed. This star M-31 appears as 
the single bead at the upper right in both 
Figures 2 and 3. The surface X,-X; is 
shown clearly in Figure 2 (surface A) as 
representing the scatter of Table 2. A more 
diagonal view is shown in Figure 3 (surfaces 
B and C). Although our model shows only 
the most complex cluster of the Lundberg- 
Steele study, Table 1 indicates that similar 
results would have been found for the lesser 
clusters. This one demonstration does not, 
of course, establish with certainty the prin- 
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ciple derived from this single experiment; 
it does, however, suggest a new approach 
to sociometric analysis which may be useful 
and productive of new insights and hy- 
potheses. 

Some other applications of this analysis 
by three-dimensional model may be sug- 
gested. This type of descriptive analysis 
may be fruitful in the case of group struc- 
tures and even of personality structures, 
assuming that three or more attributes can 
be quantified by various measurement de- 
vices. Some methodological aspects are also 
interesting. Figure 2 indicates clearly that 
there is a correlation between social status 


TABLE 2 


SOCIAL STATUS, INCOMING CHOICES, AND OUTGOING CHOICES DERIVED 
FROM DATA OF FIGURE 1 


SoctaL Numaer oF Caorces (X2) 
STATUS 
Sconns ToTAL 
o-2 3-5 6-8 12-14 
279 PR-11(3) m-16(0) M-31(3) 3 
240- 
239 M-2(s) pr-14(2) ME-7(4) 5 
200- m-2(6) me-7(5) 
199 W-16(5) W-21(1) W-2(2) b-7(s) 12 
160- B-1 (0) HI-6(2) w-2(3) + 
B-8 (0) m-4(2) 
B-5 (5) 
h-6 (1)* 
b-5 (5) 
159 M-35(2) HK-9(s) HI-3(5) 
120- M-14(2) b-9 (2) 
HL-12(4) 
m-2 3(1) 
b-2(3)* 
119 R-6(1) w-10(1) 7 
80- F-15(3) 
w-96) 
m-21(1) 
we-1(5) 
me-1(2)* 
79 E-28(3) 
40- 
Total... 20 8 6 I ° I 36 


*Ttrue isolates; ** Stars m-16, M-31, and b-7. 
Entries in CAPITALS = members of major constellation, where N = 19. Entries in italics = members of lesser constellation, 


where » = 7. Entries in lower case = members of lesser constellation, where N = 10. Four persons are common to two clusters, 
M-2, ME-7, me-7, and W-2. Entries in parentheses represent outgoing choices. 


Fic. 2.—Represents Table 2. X, (vertical axis) is social status score; X, (hori- 
zontal axis, left to right) is incoming choices. 
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Fic. 3.—Diagonal view, showing X, and X,, as in Fig. 2, but also X,, as out- 
going choices from the center (midpoint of photograph), right to left. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STARS AS ISOLATES 


X, and the number of incoming choices X,, 
a point that Lundberg and Steele also 
brought out. It does not, of course, measure 
the degree of correlation, but it indicates 
its existence and whether it is linear or 
curvilinear. Partial correlations may also 
be made by this model by the device of 
segregating the cases in any plane and then 
constructing a new model with some other 
variable X, as the third dimension, etc. 
Our conclusions are subject to three quali- 
fications. (1) Since the data used were ob- 
tained from pioneer research done as long 
ago as 1936 by George A. Lundberg and 
Mary Steele and published in Sociometry of 
January-April (1938), it was not possible 
in the present paper to go beyond the origi- 
nal data and introduce more recent interpre- 
tations. It would have been interesting, had 
the data been more recent, to attempt an 
interpretation of the results in terms of 
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Helen Jennings’ hypotheses concerning the 
concept of emotional repertoire,® (2) The 
social status scores reported by Lundberg 
and Steele were obtained by my social status 
scale and hence use an operationally defined 
concept of social status. (3) It should be re- 
membered that sociometric diagrams are de- 
signed to show clearly the social direction of 
choices, whereas the three-dimensional mod- 
el is designed to represent usually three vari- 
ates in a conventional-mathematical space 
relationship.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


6Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943), pp. 58, 
61, 69-74, 85-86, 89-90, 103, 209-10, 215, 219, 224. 

7In this matter of choices in given directions, it 
should be noted that many choices toward a person, 
when not reciprocated, are one indication of social 
distance and hence of ¢solation. Social distance and 
isolation are facts of social space. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 
AND CALCULATIONS OF AGE 
AT MARRIAGE 


(Continued) 


August 11, 1950 
To the Editor: 


The original manuscript which was con- 
densed for the Journal contained much of 
Dr. Eckler’s exposition, and the writer’s dis- 
sertation on marriage age gives a full ex- 
planation of the United States Census data 
and methods.‘ The averages in the table 
were brought together for consideration 
only; it was also stated that some of the 
averages were noncomparable. On the other 
hand, the Census, as stated, has placed non- 
comparable items in the same table and has 
compared them in textual comment,? and 
numerous other writers have followed the 
Census lead with not one reference to non- 
comparability. It is merely a happy cir- 


*Thomas P. Monahan, The Pattern of Age at 
Marriage in the United States (publication in proc- 
ess). 

2 Population: Special Reports, Series P-45, No. 7 
(Bureau of the Census, May, 1945); Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20, No. 10 (Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, February, 1948); The American Family: A Fac- 
tual Background (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1949), p. 33. 


3E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945), p. 677; 
H. T. Christensen, Marriage Analysis (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1950), p. 288; L. I. Dublin in H. Hol- 
land, Why Are You Single (New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Co., 1949), p. 69; J. T. and M. G. Landis, 
The Marriage Handbook (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948), pp. 37, 51; F. E. Merrill, Courtship and 
Marriage (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., 1949), p. 10; M. F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the 
Family (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), p. 
460; K. Young, Sociology (New York: American 
Book Co., 1949), pp. 320-21. See also Business Week, 
November 26, 1949, pp. 25-26; and Editorial Re- 
search Reports (widely used by newspapers), ‘“Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” I (Washington, D.C., 1949), 85. 


cumstance for the Census that the compa- 
rable 1940 total female average, as we are 
now told, is 21.5 instead of 21.6. 

Two widely used texts on population and 
the family cite different United States aver- 
ages: Thompson (1942) uses the 1935 calcu- 
lations, and Folsom (1943) still uses the 
1930 results.4 The 1935 release does contain 
a brief reference to a change in the method 
of calculation, but the last summary tables 
published in 1945 have no reference at all to 
any similar prior publication or acknowledg- 
ment of error.’ While the Census has always 
indicated the kind of its data, it has never 
specifically “warned” or indicated “super- 
seded”’ results. 

Two statements of Dr. Eckler should be 
corrected. The writer neither consulted with 
the Census Bureau about gathering data nor 
expressed a definite preference in his “Com- 
ments” as to the best form of marriage ques- 
tion. The Census release of 1935 contains 
only the first half of my statement regarding 
the data necessary for a careful determina- 
tion of age at first marriage. Dr. Eckler’s 
reply suggests that he is unaware of the im- 
port of my remark.® 

The use of Census data by individuals for 
sociological research is not so “‘extensive”’ as 
Dr. Eckler makes out but rather ‘‘somewhat 
disappointing,” as another Census official 
has written.’ The organization and admin- 
istration of the Census Bureau are no doubt 


4W. S. Thompson, Population Problems (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942), p. 108; 
J. K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943), p. 485. 


5 Population: Special Reports, Series P-45, No. 7. 
6R. R. Kuczynski, “The Analysis of Vital Sta- 


tistics, Marriage Statistics,” Economica, V (new 
ser.; May, 1938), 138-63. 

7 Henry S. Shryock, Jr., “Opportunities for So- 
cial Research in the 1950 Census of Population,” 
American Sociological Review, June, 1950, p. 417. 
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partly a reason for this. The compilation of 
more meaningful data (either published or 
unpublished) and its proper indexing could 
assist in many research problems. 

Dr. Eckler has dissembled my remark on 
professional ethics, other instances of which 
could have been given. The question has no 
reference to the use of unpublished materials 
by private research workers® (if they can 
learn of them), but it has specific reference 
to public servants who prepare materials 
(especially new materials) and write re- 
search reports at expense to the government 
for their personal use, and who may even 
keep these data from public access until 
after they have been so used. The writer, for 
instance, has not yet obtained all the 1948 
data used in the paper by the Census em- 
ployee cited before, nor was he able to get 
those that he now has until after they had 
been used by this employee. Protests to the 
Census officials were unavailing. 

At this point it might be recalled that in 
former times the Census Bureau has not 
been immune from professional criticism. 
The American Economic Association in 1899 
published a report written by professional 
statisticians called The Federal Census: 
Critical Essays.*° 

Only now admitting “errors,” it is most 
unfortunate that the Census Bureau has not 
grasped the problem and is oblivious to the 
fallacies of its method, which is in no man- 
ner “sound from a theoretical point of 
view.” As stated, reasons why the method 
of the Census is unsound are given at length 
in the writer’s report referred to above. Dr. 
Eckler only raises some more doubts about 
it, although the details of the calculation are 
still not known outside the Census. The 
handling of marital status and ages un- 
known are not mentioned anywhere. De- 


® This is provided for by law. See United States 
Code, 1946, Title 13, sec. 218. 


9 Bureau of the Census, handout, “Age as a Fac- 
tor in Marriage,” December 30, 1949, Table 5, 
cols. 2-4. 


American Economic Association, The Federal 
Census: Critical Essays (Publicaton No. 2, New 
Series [New York, 1899]). 


mographers recognize that an unknown 
number of divorced (or separated) men de- 
clare themselves as single in replies to Cen- 
sus queries, and some women may do the 
same; while illegitimate mothers, but not as 
many of the fathers, may declare them- 
selves as married." The accuracy of popula- 
tion data by marital status for the United 
States is not known. In recent years annul- 
ments have become more important, and in 
some states like California and New York 
they loom large; yet the Census classifies an- 
nulees as single.’? Even though these mat- 
ters were minor, the Census method is not a 
scientific procedure and cannot be said to 
measure the median age at first marriage. 

Dr. Eckler’s statement that “even con- 
siderable differences in the assumed maxi- 
mum percentage who will ever marry do not 
greatly affect the results” is quite remark- 
able, since changes in the marriage rate and 
the proportions marrying are said by statis- 
ticians to have a definite bearing on the 
average age at marriage.’* How the arbi- 
trary assumption of the maximum percent- 
age marrying influences the median age at 
marriage found by the Census method is 
shown by the following. The percentage of 
males who were reported single in 1910 was 
greater at every age up to 35 years than in 
1940, indicating fewer were getting married 
in 1910; and yet, by age group 45-54, the 
percentage ever-married was practically 
the same at the two periods.’* The high pro- 


1 W. B. Bailey, Modern Social Conditions (New 
York: Century Co., 1906), p. 91; W. F. Willcox, 
Studies in American Demography (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1940), pp. 187-88; National Of- 
fice of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics—Special Re- 
ports, XXIII, No. 2 (July, 1945), 45, and No. 7 
(October, 1947), p. I. 

12 P. H. Jacobson, “Marital Dissolutions in New 
York State in Relation to Their Trend in the United 
States,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXVIII 
(January, 1950), 36, 41. See also Vital Statistics— 
Special Reports, XXXI, No. 16 (November, 1949), 
224, 226. 

"3 J. Hajnal, “Aspects of Recent Changes in Mar- 
riage in England and Wales,” Population Studies, I, 
No. 1 (1947-48), 77. See also Bailey, op. cit., pp. 
144-45, 156. 

™4 Bureau of the Census, Population, 1940, Char- 
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portions of older “first marriages”’ (decrease 
of percentage single) shown by the popula- 
tion data from 1890 to 1920, whether due to 
inaccurate returns, differential mortality by 
marital status, and/or some other reason, is 
a condition not confirmed by direct informa- 
tion on first marriages by age. Marriage 
records for men show that only about 3.5 per 
cent marry for the first time after the age of 
39 and that less than 2 per cent after the age 
of 44.5 If we assume that the maximum per- 
centage ever-marrying in 1910 compared to 
1940 is better represented by the age group 
35-44 (than 45-54), we find that the median 
age at marriage calculated by the Census 
method did not decline 0.86 years but only 
0.52 

The reductio ad absurdum is found when 
we consider what would result if there were 
no marriages at all in the year or so around 
the Census date: an average age at first mar- 
riage would be found by the Census method 
when in fact no marriages had occurred. 

The Census results, therefore, cannot be 
used as evidence of a decreasing age at first 
marriage in the United States, an alleged 
“Gmpressive” change in the structure of the 
American family.’? A large body of evidence 
on actual ages at marriage which the writer 


acteristics by Age, “United States Summary,” Vol. 
IV, Part 1 (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943), pp. 16, 21. 

18 Vital Statistics—Special Reports, XVII, No. 9 
(March, 1943), 98; Monahan, op. cit. 

16 Adjusted for marital status not given; ages not 
given, ignored. 
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has compiled for an important group of nine 
states and one metropolitan city, extending 
back fifty to one hundred years, indicates 
that the average age at first marriage as or- 
dinarily conceived, the simple average, has 
not decreased but has increased slightly, 
contradicting what the Census results pre- 
sumably show. Refined qualifications of 
these data further reveal that it is very 
doubtful that the rue average age at first 
marriage has changed to any significant de- 
gree in this country. Much more work needs 
to be done on the subject, however. 

Finally, it is for the scientifically minded 
reader, and not the Census Bureau, to de- 
cide whether these matters and admitted er- 
rors can be dismissed as “minor.” 

The prevalent belief that there has beena 
trend to earlier marriage in this country 
since 1890 seems to be a bit of sociological 
folklore, which the Census has helped to 
propagate with its dubious calculations. 
Numerous sociological theories, such as 
those relating the increase of divorce and the 
use of birth control to increasingly earlier 
marriage in the United States, are therefore 
not in agreement with the facts of marriage 
age. 

THomAS P. MONAHAN 


824 South Forty-ninth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


17 The American Family: A Factual Background 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1949), P- 33- 

18 See Kuczynski, op. cit.; Monahan, op. cit. 
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Alpha Kappa Delta.—New officers of the 
United Chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta 
(the National Honorary Sociological So- 
ciety) for 1950-52 were elected at the busi- 
ness meeting in Denver on September 8. 
They are: president, T. Earl Sullenger, Uni- 
versity of Omaha; first vice-president, Mar- 
tin H. Neumeyer, University of Southern 
California; second vice-president, Katharine 
Jocher, University of North Carolina; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Eugene P. Link, State Uni- 
versity of New York; editor, R. R. Martin, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The executive committee consists of Kim- 
ball Young, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, and M. F. Nimkoff, 
Florida State University. 


American Association of University Wom- 
en.—Fellowships for graduate study or re- 
search for 1951-52 are awarded in general to 
candidates who have completed two years 
of residence work for the Doctor’s degree or 
who have already received the degree. The 
greatest importance is attached to the 
project on which the candidate wiskes to 
work, its significance, and the evidence of 
the candidate’s ability to pursue it. Applica- 
tions and supporting materials must reach 
the office in Washington by December 1s, 
1950. For detailed information concerning 
these fellowships, instructions for applying, 
and the conditions of acceptance, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

National fellowships, open to American 
women for study in the United States or 
abroad, are: Alice Freeman Palmer Me- 
morial Fellowship of $1,500, doctorate re- 
quired; Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fel- 
lowship, $1,500; Elizabeth Avery Colton 
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Fellowship, $1,500; Ellen C. Sabin Fellow- 
ship, $1,500; Kathryn McHale Fellowship, 
$1,500; Margaret M. Justin Fellowship, 
$1,500; Margaret Snell Fellowship, $1,500; 
Martha Catching Enochs_ Fellowship, 
$1,500; Mary Andersen Fellowship, $1,500; 
May Treat Morrison Fellowship, $1,500; 
New York State Fellowship, $1,500; Penn- 
sylvania-Delaware Fellowship, $1,500; 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship, $1,500, for work 
in physics, chemistry, or biology, doctorate 
required; and Vassie James Hill Fellowship, 
$1,500. 

Offered for the more advanced scholar 
are: Marion Talbot Fellowship, $2,200; 
Florence R. Sabin Fellowship, $2,000; Mar- 
garet Lee Wiley Fellowship, $2,000; Minnie 
Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship, $2,000; and 
New Jersey State Fellowship, $2,000. 

The Latin-American Fellowship of $1,500 
is open to nationals of the Latin-American 
republics for advanced study in the United 
States. 

Fellowships open to members of associa- 
tions which belong to the International 
Federation of University Women, for study 
in any country other than that of the re- 
cipient, except as noted, are: Helen Marr 
Kirby Fellowship, $1,500; Ida H. Hyde 
Fellowship, $1,000; Marion Reilly Fellow- 
ship, $1,000; Mary E. Wooley Fellowship, 
$1,500; Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500; Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship, $1,500; 
Australian Fellowship of £ 500 (Australian), 
for study in Australia. 

An Achievement Award of $2,500, con- 
tributed by the Northwest Central Region 
of the American Association of University 
Women, is to be given in recognition of dis- 
tinguished achievement by a woman scholar. 
It is not competitive but awarded on advice 
of leading scholars. 
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American Sociological Society—District of 
Columbia Chapter —The following officers 
were elected for the academic year 1950-51: 
Harry Alpert, Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D.C., president; Charles E. Hutchinson, 
department of sociology, University of 
Maryland, vice-president; Harry J. Walker, 
department of sociology, Howard Univer- 
sity, secretary-treasurer. 

Plans for the coming academic year in- 
clude a joint dinner meeting with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Statistical Society in honor 
of Philip M. Hauser of the University of 
Chicago. 


American University.—A new department 
of psychology and education is being estab- 
lished in the School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs in the fall term. The chairman 
is Ralph Bedell, formerly professor of edu- 
cational psychology and measurements at 
the University of Nebraska. 


University of Arkansas.—Miss Marian 
Pearsall, of the University of California, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of sociology succeeding William 
Wallace. 

William H. Key, of Washington Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor and 
will assist in the program of general educa- 
tion in social science. 

Franz Adler has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. 

Stephen Stephan was elected vice-presi- 
dent and program chairman at the spring 
meeting of the Southwestern Sociological 
Society in Houston. 

James Tarver, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of rural economics 
and sociology. 

J. Laurence Charlton, of the department 
of rural economics and sociology, served on 
the Southwest Land Tenure Committee, 
which met at Petit Jean State Park, Arkan- 
sas, in July. 
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University of Bridgeport—Robert May- 
hew and A. E. Knepler, of the sociology de- 
partment, have been appointed members of 
the Bridgeport Civil Rights Committee, 
which is sponsoring a civil rights audit in 
the local community. Dr. Knepler has also 
been appointed consultant in community 
relations to the Jewish Community Council 
of Bridgeport. 

Joseph S. Roucek and Roland Warren 
have had their book Guidebook to Sociology 
published by the Littlefield-Adams Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Scholarships were awarded to the follow- 
ing students in the department: Thora Carr, 
Clement De Rocco, and Rozwell T. Harris. 
Miss Carr, a major in the department, was 
the sole American student representative 
at the International Red Cross Student 
Convention held recently at The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

Arthur D. Wright has been added to the 
sociology staff as instructor. 

The sociology department sponsored a 
survey on “Employment Opportunities for 
Sociology Majors in the Greater Bridgeport 
Area.”’ The survey was staffed by the mem- 
bers of the senior class in methodology. 
Copies of the survey are available at twenty- 
five cents per copy. The department also 
co-operated with a number of local agencies 
in sponsoring and conducting an institute 
on “Problems of the Aged.” 

The department is introducing a four- 
course sequence in pre-professional social 
work during the current year. Robert R. 
Mayhew has been assigned to teach the 
courses. 

As the first of a series of ethnic and na- 
tionality studies, the sociology department 
has been engaged in an extensive program of 
community services. It sponsored a Colum- 
bus Day Celebration and published concur- 
rently a memorial pamphlet on Italians in 
Bridgeport 

Dean John J. Cronin of the University of 
Connecticut and Dean Conant of Boston 
University addressed majors in the depart- 
ment at recent departmental meetings. 
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Catholic University of America.—A mar- 
riage counseling center open to students of 
the Catholic University of America without 
charge and for the general public on a fee 
basis has been established with the opening 
of the fall term. Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens, 
associate professor of sociology, has been 
named director of the center, which will be 
housed in the department of sociology. Dr. 
Clemens will have the assistance of Rev. Dr. 
Paul H. Furfey, head of the department of 
sociology, and Rev. Dr. John W. Stafford, 
head of the department of psychology and 
psychiatry, as well as an advisory board of 
other faculty members. It is planned to or- 
ganize at a later date a program for the 
training of priests and laymen in marriage 
counseling, with degrees to be offered to 
those completing the course. 

The marriage counseling center is in addi- 
tion to the services now offered by the uni- 
versity’s two other counseling centers: the 
general university center, headed by Dr. 
Harry Fagin, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion center, for ex-service men and women 
students, headed by Charles L. Kreitl. 


University of Chicago——Herbert Blumer 
is on leave of absence for a year, during 
which time he will teach at the University 
of Hawaii. He left Chicago in mid-August. 
Emest W. Burgess is the acting editor of 
this Journal in the absence of Dr. Blumer. 


Columbia University.—Elizabeth G. 
Meier, formerly of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of social work at the New York School 
of Social Work of Columbia University. 


Cornell University—The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces the 
availability of a few research and teaching 
assistantships for graduate students during 
the academic year 1951-52. These assistant- 
ships pay up to $1,000 for the nine-month 
academic year and include free tuition. Am- 
ple time is allowed for work toward one’s 
graduate degree. 


The department is currently conducting 
several large-scale research projects. One of 
these is concerned with the impact of West- 
ern science and technology upon nonindus- 
trial areas of the Far East, India, and Latin 
America. Others deal with a community 
approach to the study of group conflict and 
an empirical investigation of cultural values. 

Details concerning the program or as- 
sistantships can be obtained from Lauriston 
Sharp, chairman, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Morrill Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


University of Florida.—A conference upon 
“The Caribbean Area at Mid-Century” will 
be held in Gainesville, Florida, December 
7-9, 1950, as a feature of the university’s 
expanding program of inter-American stud- 
ies. The conference will include papers 
and round-table discussions in the fields of 
history and political science, geography and 
economics, anthropology and sociology, lan- 
guage and literature, and agriculture. Out- 
standing diplomats and businessmen will 
address the general sessions. Leading schol- 
ars of the United States and various Carib- 
bean republics have accepted invitations to 
participate. 


Florida State University —Myron F. Nim- 
koff has resigned from Bucknell University 
to become the head of the department of 
sociology. Nimkoff is taking over the work 
in marriage and the family. With the com- 
ing of Dr. Nimkoff, more emphasis will be 
put on research and graduate instruction. 

Raymond F. Bellamy, who has been head 
of the department since it was established 
in 1918, will devote his time to teaching gen- 
eral sociology and the history of sociology. 

Other members of the staff and their fields 
are: Melvin J. Williams, crime and criminol- 
ogy and in social theory; Francis R. Allen, 
regional sociology, population problems, and 
technological factors; T. Stanton Dietrich, 
rural sociology, urban sociology, and 
methodology; Albert N. Cousins, general 
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sociology; John O. Boynton, educational 
sociology and race relations. 

The department’s work now is limited to 
sociology alone. When it was established in 
1918 as a one-man department, the one man 
also taught all the economics, all the po- 
litical science, and some history. When the 
department was relieved of the history, 
statistics and anthropology were added. 
The latter was apparently the first course in 
general anthropology ever offered in the 
Southeast, exclusive of Maryland. As the 
years followed, political science and eco- 
nomics were made separate departments, 
and the process was completed in 1949, when 
anthropology was given independent status. 
Social work was made a separate depart- 
ment three years ago. 

Dr. Williams has just had a book pub- 
lished on Catholic Social Thought and has 
another, Community Organization, in press. 


Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. Richard 
H. Williams of the Operations Research 
Office, Johns Hopkins University, is partici- 
pating in the Working Group on Human 
Behavior under Conditions of Military 
Service, established under the Research and 
Development Board and the Personnel 
Policy Board, Department of Defense. The 
Operations Research Office has been re- 
quested to render substantial assistance to 
the Army in its contribution to this study. 
Several of the ORO consultants will con- 
tribute technical papers. The task of the 
group is to survey existing knowledge in 
sociology, psychology, and psychiatry which 
can contribute to the most effective utiliza- 
tion of men in military service. The group 
will also analyze current service policies and 
practices in the light of this knowledge and 
recommend policy changes and additional 
research as needed. 


Linfield College.—William C. Smith, head 
of the department of sociology, has retired. 
Edwin A. Taylor of Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, has succeeded him. 

Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor, is on leave of absence to do graduate 
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work at the University of North Carolina. 
George C. Fetter, who has completed his 
work for the doctorate at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has taken his place. 


University of Michigan.—Lillian Cohen 
has been appointed instructor to teach 
courses in introductory sociology and in- 
troductory statistics. 

Gerhard Lenski has been appointed in- 
structor to each course in introductory 
sociology and social class. 

Willow Run: A Story of Cultural Inade- 
quacy in Wartime by Lowell Juilliard Carr, 
associate professor, University of Michigan, 
and James E. Stermer, instructor in sociol- 
ogy, Detroit Institute of Technology, will 
be published by Harper and Brothers in the 
fall. Revised editions of Professor Carr’s 
Delinquency Control and Situational Analy- 
sis will also be published during the fall by 
Harper. 

The Dryden Press has published Social 
Psychology by Professor Theodore M. New- 
comb of the sociology department. 


Michigan State College.—Charles P. 
Loomis, head of the department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the academic year 
1950-51. He will devote a major part of his 
time at the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Science, Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
where he will develop a teaching and re- 
search program in rural sociology. Professor 
Charles R. Hoffer will serve as acting head of 
the department. 

The Michigan State College Press has 
recently published Studies in Applied and 
Theoretical Social Science by Dr. Charles P. 
Loomis. Industrial Sociology is the title of a 
new book by William H. Form and Delbert 
C. Miller, to be published in the fall by 
Harper and Brothers. 

At its meeting in June, 1950, the State 
Board of Agriculture, governing body of 
Michigan State College, authorized the es- 
tablishment of an area research center in 
the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. The first undertaking will involve 
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the application of social science in evaluat- 
ing and improving agricultural extension 
methods and organization in Central Ameri- 
ca and the evaluation of various programs 
involving the international exchange of 
scientists and technicians. The project will 
be financed by the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Social Science Research Council, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Michigan State College, and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

A new research project sponsored co- 
operatively by the Social Research Service 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
started. It deals with a statistical analysis 
of the employment of Indians in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Dr. Raymond Scheele is 
leader of the project. 

During the week of June 12, 1950, a 
workshop in rural sociology and anthro- 
pology for agricultural extension workers 
was held at the Chatham Experiment Sta- 
tion in the upper peninsula of Michigan for 
extension workers in that part of the state. 

The department co-operated with other 
departments or divisions at the college in an 
annual school for rural leaders from July 
10 to 21, 1950. Approximately ninety-five 
leaders from Michigan and eighteen other 
states were in attendance. Paul A. Miller, 
extension specialist in rural sociology, was 
chairman of the program and planning 
committee. 

Dean G. Epley, of Kent State Univer- 
sity; Donald Kogut, of Wayne University; 
and Arthur M. Vener, of Queens College, 
have been appointed as graduate assistants 
in the department of sociology and an- 
thropology for the academic year 1950-51. 


National Jewish Welfare—Werner J. 
Cahnman is presently engaged in collecting 
and editing the European material on 
“Social Geography” for the forthcoming 
edition of the New Century Cyclopedia of 
Names. During the summer he was in 
Europe guiding an academic tour of the In- 
ternational Study Tour Alliance. 


University of North Carolina.—The In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science has 
undertaken an evaluation of the Aid to 
Dependent Children program for the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. A national 
sample of approximately seven thousand 
families will be scheduled. The study is be- 
ing directed by Gordon W. Blackwell, with 
the assistance of Raymond Gould. 

The Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence has published Sterilization in North 
Carolina: A Social and Psychological Study 
by Moya Woodside, formerly research as- 
sistant in the Institute. Mrs. Woodside is a 
psychiatric social worker from England, 
who has had practical experience and car- 
ried on research in both England and the 
United States. 

John P. Gillin, on leave for the fall quar- 
ter 1950, is fulfilling an appointment for 
UNESCO in several South American coun- 
tries in the interest of better reciprocal 
understanding and possible co-ordination 
of the social sciences. 

Daniel O. Price has returned from his 
visiting professorship for the second semes- 
ter of 1950 at Harvard. 


Northwestern University—Melville J. 
Herskovits, professor of anthropology and 
chairman of the department, has been 
decorated by the Netherlands Government 
in recognition of the research he carried on 
among the Negroes of Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana). Professor Herskovits was awarded 
the medal of the Order of Orange Nassau, to 
which he was named with the rank of officer. 
The presentation was made by Dr. J. B. V. 
M. J. van de Mortel, Netherlands Consul- 
General at Chicago, in the office of Dr. J. 
Roscoe Miller, president of Northwestern. 

In 1928 and 1929 Professor Herskovits 
and his wife led field trips into the interior 
of Surinam to study the lives of Negro peo- 
ple living in isolation. The data collected on 
these trips were published in two books, 
Rebel Destiny and Suriname Folk-Lore, 
which furnish authoritative information on 
living conditions, customs, and other physi- 
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cal and cultural characteristics of these 
people. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Milton M. 
Gordon, who received his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University in June, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology be- 
ginning in September, 1950, and will be in 
charge of departmental work. Dr. Gordon 
has been teaching at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He will offer advanced under- 
graduate work in minority-group problems 
and social stratification. 

James R. Noland, Jr., who has been pur- 
suing graduate studies at New York Uni- 
versity, continues as instructor in sociology. 


Princeton University —The Educational 
Testing Service is offering for 1951-52 its 
fourth series of research fellowships in psy- 
chometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men who are 
acceptable to the Graduate School of the 
university, the two fellowships each carry a 
stipend of $2,375 a year and are normally 
renewable. Fellows will be engaged in part- 
time research in the general area of psycho- 
logical measurement at the offices of the 
Educational Testing Service and will, in 
addition, carry a normal program of studies 
in the Graduate School. Competence in 
mathematics and psychology is a prerequi- 
site for obtaining these fellowships. Infor- 
mation and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from: Director of Psychometric Fel- 
lowship Program, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Edward C. Devereux, Jr., on leave of 
absence since February, 1949, has accepted 
a position at Cornell University. 

Dennis Wrong, instructor in sociology, 
has resigned to accept a similar position at 
the Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 

Harold Garfinkel has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. 

George F. Mair, a Milbank Memorial 
Fund Fellow at the Office of Population Re- 
search, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology and economics. 
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Duncan MacRae, who received his Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard University in June, 
has been promoted from instructor to lec- 
turer in sociology. 

University of the Punjab—Mohammad 
Afzal, deputy registrar, has announced that 
a department of psychology and a depart- 
ment of sociology have been established at 
this seventy-year-old university in Lahore, 
Pakistan. This event was hastened through 
the arrival of eighty new scientific and 
technical books, valued at $500, donated by 
Americans through the CARE-UNESCO 
Book Fund Program. 

The University of the Punjab, located on 
a pleasant campus on Lahore’s famous Mall, 
has been reorganized since the partition 
separating India from Pakistan. On the 
campus itself are taught law, commerce, 
oriental languages and subjects, physics, 
and chemistry. But in the Province of West 
Punjab and in Baluchistan and part of 
Kashmir, it is the examining body for 
ninety-one affiliated colleges whose teaching 
staffs must be approved by the university. 
The university maintains fifteen depart- 
ments of liberal arts and six science depart- 
ments and also sets the scholastic standards 
for four hundred and one high schools. In all, 
it embraces about forty-five thousand stu- 
dents—one thousand of whom are learning 
to teach. 


Purdue University—Gerald R. Leslie, 
who is completing his doctoral work at Ohio 
State, joined the Purdue staff in sociology 
this fall. He will teach courses in introduc- 
tory sociology and in marriage and family 
relationships. 

Robert O. Andrews, who completed his 
Master’s work in sociology at Purdue in the 
summer, is a candidate for the Ph.D. in 
sociology and the family, the first doctoral 
candidate in this field at this institution. 

Harold T. Christensen’s Marriage Analy- 
sis was recently released by Ronald Press. 


Temple University—Negley K. Teeters, 
in collaboration with John Otto Reinemann, 
director of the Philadelphia Municipal 
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Court Department of Probation, are au- 
thors of a new text, The Challenge of De- 
linquency, published this fall by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Dr. Teeters contributed a paper 
dealing with the status of reformatories in 
Section IV of the Twelfth International 
Penal and Penitentiary Congress, which met 
at The Hague, August 14-21. 

Claude C. Bowman submitted a paper to 
be read at the World Congress of Sociolo- 
gists, which met at Zurich, Switzerland, 
September 4-9, entitled ‘Conventional 
Thoughtways, Countertendencies and the 
Impairment of Science.” Owing to illness, 
Dr. Bowman was obliged to cancel his 
reservations at the last minute and thus 
could not attend the meeting, which was 
sponsored by the International Sociological 
Association and UNESCO. 

Jacob W. Gruber, instructor of anthropol- 
ogy in the department, is making an an- 
thropometric study of a collection of skeletal 
remains of a seventeenth-century Huron 
Indian ossuary. This collection was ac- 
quired by Temple on loan from the Royal 
Museum of Archaeology at Toronto and the 
University of Toronto. 

Donald Kent has accepted a position at 
the University of Connecticut at Storrs. 

Jerry Falk, formerly of the University of 
South Dakota, has joined the department 
as instructor. 

Dr. Rachel Davis DuBois, director of the 
Workshop of Cultural Democracy of New 
York City, will lecture this year in the de- 
partment in the field of class and race. 

Wayne University.—The following have 
terminated their connection with the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology: 
William J. Goode has resigned to accept the 
position of research associate with the Pro- 
fessions Seminar at Columbia University; 
James C. Brown, substitute instructor, con- 
tinues work on his Ph.D. at the University 
of Minnesota and will be affiliated with the 
department of sociology, Indiana Universi- 
ty; George Vuckan, instructor of junior- 
college courses, will return to the University 
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of North Carolina to complete his doctorate; 
Bernice Kaplan will continue work toward 
the doctorate; Florence Stroll, special in- 
structor of child welfare, returned to Wayne 
in an emergency and is continuing with the 
Children’s Center of Michigan; Rev. 
Thomas Pryor, minister at Royal Oak and 
special instructor of general sociology, has 
been transferred to Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Betty Setz, a special instructor of junior- 
college courses, has accepted a full-time 
teaching position at Denby High School. 

The following constituted the visiting 
1950 summer session staff: Inez Adams 
taught courses in the family and cultural 
anthropology; Vernon Fox taught courses 
in criminology and social psychology; 
Charles N. Lebeaux taught junior-college 
courses in sociology; Simon Marcson taught 
urban sociology and race relations; Irving 
Rosow taught introductory sociology; and 
Luke M. Smith taught methods of social 
research and sociological theory. 

Additional or new personnel in the de- 
partment beginning with the September- 
January semester includes the following: 
Norman D. Humphrey has returned from a 
research leave to Bogot4, Colombia, under 
the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of State; Stephen C. Cappannari has 
been appointed as instructor in social 
anthropology and introductory sociology; 
Manzer J. Griswold has been assigned as 
instructor of introductory sociology and so- 
cial problem courses; Albert J. Mayer, Jr., 
will concentrate on demography, statistics, 
methods of research, and theory; Flo- 
rian Znaniecki has been appointed visiting 
professor for the academic year 1950-51. 
Dr. Znaniecki will teach nationality prob- 
lems in the United States and European 
and American sociological theory and will 
conduct a seminar in sociological theory. 

Indiana University—At the moment of 
going to press the Journal learned with deep 
regret that Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, 
one of our advisory editors, died on Octo- 
ber 12. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prophets of Deceit: A Study of the Techniques of 
the American Agitator. By LEo LOWENTHAL 
and NoRBERT GUTERMAN. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1949. Pp. xvii+164. $2.50. 


This book is an analysis of the spoken and 
written appeals made by American pro-Fascist 
and anti-Semitic agitators to their polyglot au- 
diences. This brief but concentrated book is the 
first volume in the “Studies in Prejudice Se- 
ries” edited by Max Horkheimer and Samuel H. 
Flowerman and sponsored by the American 
Jewish Committee. 

Lowenthal and Guterman eschew the rather 
simple and mechanistic quantitative methods of 
“content analysis” developed by Harold Lass- 
well and his colleagues. Instead they use psycho- 
logical interpretation in an effort “to probe be- 
neath the manifest content of his [the agita- 
tor’s] speeches and writings to disinter their 
latent content.” In addition to uncovering the 
agitator’s basic themes, the authors link his 
statements to the psychological associations 
evoked by them and to the impulses which his 
diatribes both presuppose and arouse. They de- 
tect twenty-one recurrent themes, ranging from 
some as manifest as the characterization of the 
enemy as a low animal—rodent, vermin, para- 
site, etc—to others as indirect as the series of 
allusions by which the agitator builds up the 
image of himself as “The Great Little Man,” a 
combination of endearing, folksy traits and the 
mystique of the chosen leader who responds to 
an inner call. The themes are grouped under four 
general headings—“Discontent,” ‘The Ene- 
my,” “The Movement,” and “The Leader”— 
which the authors suggest are useful categories 
for classifying the output of any “advocate of 
social change.” Reflecting the agitator’s nega- 
tive emphasis, the majority of the themes and 
consequently the greater part of the book deal 
with “Discontent” and “The Enemy.” 

The basic difference between agitation and 
reformist or revolutionary movements is made 
apparent. The agitator appeals to emotions of 
absolute rejection of the status quo; he talks 
constantly of “der Tag,” of “mass uprising 
against the Plutocrat-Communist-Jewish top- 


dog,” etc., and thus he differs from the re. 
former, who desires change only in specific and 
delimited areas of society. However, the agitator 
presents no vision of a new social structure; it is 
particular individuals and groups whom he 
excoriates, not “the system” as such. The goals 
of his movement are only vaguely and apoca- 
lyptically defined. Therefore he cannot rightly 
be called a revolutionary. He is, in fact, full of 
reactionary clichés about “the good old days” 
and “the simple American Way which our an- 
cestors loved’’; yet, since he asserts the neces- 
sity of thoroughgoing change and debunks the 
key symbols of the status quo, he can hardly be 
viewed as a genuine conservative. 

The agitator does not analyze the causes of 
discontent and then propose an appropriate 
remedy; “he does not present his followers with 
a prospect of joy or happiness, but rather en- 
courages a verbal discharge of emotion”’; and, 
‘instead of the specific effect the reformer and 
revolutionary demand, the agitator seems to re- 
quire only the willingness to relinquish inhibi- 
tions... . No resentment is too small for the 
agitator’s attention. What he generalizes is not 
an intellectual perception; what he produces is 
not the intellectual awareness of the predica- 
ment, but an aggravation of the emotion itself.” 

Lowenthal and Guterman are especially 
acute in characterizing the tone of the communi- 
cation between agitator and audience. They 
liken it to that of a seduction: each partner 
knows the meaning and ultimate purpose of the 
words and gestures which are exchanged but 
pretends not to know. In like manner, the agita- 
tor’s speech “‘is a psychological Morse code 
tapped out by the agitator and picked up by the 
follower.” This is the context for his “‘unserious- 
ness”—his blatant and obviously conscious 
flouting of logic and evidence, his playful am- 
biguity and double-talk concerning the inevi- 
table though concealed Jewishness of his critics, 
and his readiness to affirm something in the 
very act of denying it (e.g., “I am not anti- 
Jewish; I oppose only the criminal rabbis who 
mislead the Jews”). While formally repudiating 
fascism and anti-Semitism, he counts on his fol- 
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lowers’ predisposition to read between the lines 
and grasp the real message of his overt state- 
ments: “Kill the Jew! He is weak and exposed, a 
ready victim.” 

Occasionally the authors’ analysis outruns 
their data. They are too anxious to find exact 
parallels between the pronouncements of Ameri- 
can agitators and the ideology of the Nazis and 
Fascists. Their indecisive treatment of the po- 
litical relationship between the agitator and his 
audience is a case in point. Often they suggest 
that the agitator is a shrewd political operator 
consciously exploiting the frustrations of his au- 
dience in order to build up a personal following 
like that of the European dictators. Thus they 
stress the authoritarianism of the agitator-fol- 
lower relationship and the echoes of the fiihrer- 
prinsip in his outpourings. Yet elsewhere the 
agitator appears to be relatively undifferenti- 
ated from his audience, a voice from the crowd 
—‘like someone arising from its midst to ex- 
press its innermost thoughts.” It is doubtful 
that Hitler and Mussolini ever played up their 
folksiness, their “little-man” attributes, in the 
manner of Gerald L. K. Smith. Lowenthal and 
Guterman are not unaware of distinctions here, 
since they suggest early in the book that per- 
haps American agitation is only in an incipient 
phase, and they note that the Nazis demanded 
discipline and renunciation in the name of der 
Fihrer, whereas the American agitators hint 
that their followers will have the opportunity to 
release their inhibitions and act out forbidden 
impulses. Of course total conformity with the 
attitudes and outlook of the masses and a 
Machiavellian power-consciousness are not psy- 
chologically incompatible, but the dialectic of 
their combination is not sufficiently clarified in 
the book. The impression is left of too neat a 
parallelism between the Nazis and their Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

This volume and the “Studies in Prejudice 
Series” as a whole are the sociological fruits of 
the historical experience of the 1930’s. Most of 
the authors are refugee German scholars who 
personally suffered under the Nazi regime. This 
endows their work with tremendous vitality and 
a sense of relevance. The series is certainly the 
fullest and most far-ranging contribution to our 
knowledge of prejudice which has ever been 
made. Its chief failings are those of omission, 
and these, too, derive from the origin of its lead- 
ing ideas in the European history of the inter- 
war decades; for example, the neglect in the vol- 
ume under review to mention the techniques of 
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the Communist agitator and the failure in the 
series as a whole to explore the manner in which 
overtly “liberal” ideologies may also serve the 
psychic needs of the authoritarian personality. 
The extent to which the various authors of 
the series supplement one another’s findings and 
insights, both in their contributions to the series 
and in earlier writings, is remarkable. Lowen- 
thal and Guterman, for instance, clearly con- 
sider the agitator to be appealing to the au- 
thoritarian personality, and this latter is inten- 
sively studied in the major volume of the series, 
The Authoritarian Personality, by T. W. Ador- 
no, Else Fenkel-Brunswig, Daniel J. Levinson, 
and R. Nevitt Sanford. This in part makes up 
for the lack of empirical data on actual audience 
responses in their study. The “Studies in Preju- 
dice Series” and the Institute of Social Re- 
search, to which many of its contributors be- 
long, demonstrate that intellectual teamwork 
need not result solely in methodological virtuos- 
ity, with loss in meaning and historical richness 
of data, in the manner of such studies as The 
American Soldier. The exemplary value of the 
series to American social scientists is not the 
least of its virtues. 
DENNIS H. WRONG 
Princeton University 


Racial Pride and Prejudice. By Eric JoHN 
DINnGWALL. London: Watts & Co., 1946. Pp. 
x+246. 


Eric Dingwall, a British free-lance anthro- 
pologist and writer, has in this volume pre- 
sented to the general reader a wide range of in- 
formation concerning racial prejudice, well 
sprinkled with comment and analysis. The 
earlier chapters present general matter on race, 
nation, color, and slavery. One chapter is de- 
voted to anti-Semitism as the most striking 
modern case of strong “racial” prejudice against 
a people not marked by color. A series of twelve 
chapters, the bulk of the book, then treat of the 
color bar, each as it occurs in a country or re- 
gion: the United States, Great Britain, the sev- 
eral colonial and protected parts of Africa (Brit- 
ish, French, Portuguese, Belgian), the Union of 
South Africa, the West Indies, India, Brazil, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Soviet Russia. A 
final chapter goes into the psychology of racial 
and color prejudice. 

I catalogue the many regions dealt with by 
Dingwall because most writers in this country 
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confine themselves so closely to the “minorities” 
in our midst that the reader learns little of the 
many interracial communities of the world and 
of the peculiar problems to be found in them. In 
fact, writing on racial problems has suffered 
greatly in this country from a kind of ethno- 
centrism, in that the only villain one considers 
is the white American Protestant whose grand- 
father and grandmother spoke English. I think 
it important that even a popular book, perhaps 
especially a popular book, on race matters 
should give some notion of the great variety of 
race relations in the world. That Dingwall does. 
Although each region is treated but briefly, 
there are enough references in the text and in 
the Index to allow one to follow any region if he 
wishes. 

The psychological chapter brings together a 
good deal of recent work, along with Proteus’ 
dictum that “black men are pearls in beauteous 
ladies’ eyes.” With this he introduces some 
pages on the thesis that racial prejudice is due to 
sexual jealousy. I find a certain tendency in 
Dingwall to emphasize economic, political, and 
demographic factors in accounting for racial 
prejudice in some of the colonies, while he leans 
more to psychological interpretation in the case 
of the United States. He does not, however, fall 
into the error of a simple explanation in any 
case. 

The book is one which Americans, social 
scientists and laymen, might well read both for 
information and for the style in which it pre- 
sents its matter. 

EVERETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Effects of Mass Media. By Josreru T. 
KiapPER. Foreword by Paut F. Lazars- 
FELD. New York: Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 
iv+63. $2.50. 


This survey of the current literature on the 
“effects” of the media of mass communication 
consists of four memorandums prepared for the 
Public Library Inquiry of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, providing an assessment of cur- 
rent research and a summary of the “reputable 
conjecture.” Approximately 250 sources were 
consulted, 104 of which, recent empirical inves- 
tigations, for the most part, are listed in the 
Bibliography. The author briefly discusses the 
research hearing on four major topics, listing 


generalizations and commenting upon the na- 
ture of the supporting evidence. 

The author takes up the questions of the im. 
pact of the mass media upon public taste, the 
comparative effectiveness of the various media, 
the nature of “escapist”? communication, and 
the comparative effectiveness of the various 
techniques of persuasion. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon the hypothesis of the “self-selec- 
tion” of audiences, and repeated references are 
made to the relatively greater influences of per- 
sonal, face-to-face communication, as estab- 
lished in other studies. 

For the purposes of the survey, “effect” is 
defined as follows: “Whatever happens as a re- 
sult of the media’s existence or whatever hap- 
pens to an individual as a result of reading, lis- 
tening, or watching may be termed an effect of 
the media.’”? While such a loose conception 
might be justified to enable the author to bring 
a broad range of investigations into his survey, 
it is hardly conducive to the development of sys- 
tematic knowledge in the field. Much of the cur- 
rent research attempts to isolate regularities in 
the responses of those exposed to the various 
mass media. Needless to say, this is a hazardous 
undertaking; any proposition that some ob- 
served modification of behavior is the “effect” 
of some verbal expression that preceded it is at 
best uncertain. 

The author alludes to the fact that in current 
research on the “‘effects’”’ of the mass media the 
“salon culture” bias of the academicians is re- 
flected. They are concerned over the “lowering 
of public taste” through presentations of “poor” 
quality. But such value-judgments may vitiate 
research. Many interests and forms of activity 
that some regard as beneath their dignity are 
relegated to the realm of “popular culture,” in 
which a paternalistic interest is shown. Since no 
“rational” motivation can be discerned by the 
student, the hypothesis of an escapist function 
is assumed of the mass media. 

The survey demonstrates the paucity of es- 
tablished pertinent knowledge. Many of the 
propositions are nothing more than common- 
sense observations couched in technical terms, 
and qualifications such as “probably” and 
“tendency to” appear frequently. Indeed, the 
author, who is often generous in his evaluations, 
indicates that “it is quite impossible, on the 
basis of existing empirical evidence, to providea 
definitive answer to any one of the four ques- 
tions.” 

Perhaps the difficulty does not so much lie in 
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the technical aspects of the various investiga- 
tions but rather, as Lazarsfeld suggests in his 
prefatory remarks, in the manner in which prob- 
lems are formulated. Psychologists have pointed 
out that an audience is not composed of passive 
puppets who respond mechanically to bombard- 
ing stimuli. They are actively participating in a 
complex and highly organized society, and what 
they perceive is functional in their already on- 
going activity. The hypothesis of “self-selec- 
tion” points to the importance of predisposi- 
tions and the social context. Perhaps more effec- 
tive research might be forthcoming if greater 
emphasis were placed upon the group settings in 
which the perceptions occur and the significance 
of what is perceived in the context of the on- 
going activities of the audience. 

In present-day social research, where all too 
frequently sporadic attempts are made to study 
various topics that happen to be of interest and 
where there is no generally accepted conceptual 
framework to provide a context for the findings, 
a periodic summary and evaluation of the vast 
research literature is indispensable. To this end 
the author has performed a valuable service. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago 


Community under Stress: An Internment Camp 
Culture. By ELIZABETH H. VAUGHAN. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvi+ 160. $2.50. 


This descriptive study of the “enemy aliens” 
incarcerated by the Japanese army in the 
Bacolod Internment Camp in the Philippines is 
a welcome addition to the rapidly expanding 
sociological literature on the behavior and ex- 
periences of civilian internees in time of war. 
Such accounts provide an unusual opportunity 
for sociologists to formulate and to some extent 
test hypotheses concerning typical forms of in- 
dividual and collective behavior under duress 
and the processes whereby new social structures 
emerge in the collective adaptations to changed 
conditions. Of particular interest is the brief 
treatment of the formation of group opinion, 
generally limited to those areas of activity over 
which the internees themselves exercised some 
control, and the more extended treatment of the 
<j, of a system for the distribution of 
ood. 

While Vaughan compares her account with 
Leighton’s study of the Japanese interned in 
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American relocation centers, The Governing of 
Men, her descriptions are more reminiscent of 
the experiences of Japanese-Americans in the 
temporary, Army-controlled WCCA Assembly 
Centers, to which they were evacuated prior to 
their transfer to the civilian-controlled camps of 
the War Relocation Authority. Among the 
many striking similarities are the great concern 
over the unpredictable acts of those in control, 
an anxiety often caused by the inability of the 
internees to take over the perspective of the 
guards and administrators; the lack of privacy; 
avarice and attempts to curry the favor of ad- 
ministrators; attempted exploitation of intern- 
ees by unscrupulous persons within and outside 
the camps; distrust of “official” news and the 
circulating of rumors; the improvising of arti- 
facts; and worry over an uncertain future. There 
were, of course, marked differences. The in- 
ternees at Bacolod had to provide their own 
food; there was greater threat of physical vio- 
lence, although little actually occurred; and the 
Japanese administrators, with the exception of a 
few who took a paternal interest, showed little 
concern for the welfare of the internees, allowing 
them to make their own arrangements in work 
and recreation. 

The author’s discussion of the classes of in- 
ternees who were able to make more satisfactory 
adaptations to the internment camp culture and 
her analytic treatment in the last chapter in 
general are not particularly enlightening. It is 
unfortunate that she employed an analytic 
scheme with such limited utility in an investiga- 
tion of this kind. 

The descriptive accounts are of regrettable 
brevity, but on the whole the volume is a valu- 
able record of the experiences of an uprooted 
group, and the author certainly is to be com- 
mended for keeping the records that she did 
under such trying circumstances. Another fea- 
ture of this volume which will interest sociolo- 
gists is the inclusion of a fairly extensive bibliog- 
raphy of various accounts of internment experi- 
ences in both of the recent wars. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago 


To Dwell in Safety: The Story of Jewish Migra- 

tion since 1800. By MARK WISCHNITZER. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1949. Pp. xxiv-+368. $4.00. 
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A scholarly report on Jewish migration in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is given here 
by a participant-observer, a native of Russia 
who served as secretary-general of the Hilfsve- 
rein der deutschen Juden from 1921 to 1937 and 
later as research associate of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and the Institute of Overseas 
Studies in New York. The story covers the en- 
tire stretch of modern Jewish migration in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It could be 
called a chapter of “the Great Atlantic Migra- 
tion,” were it not for the fact that migration to 
Palestine is included with overseas migration to 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, South 
Africa, and similar destinations. It may be con- 
sidered a weakness that the book covers widely 
disparate movements; but this is inevitable be- 
cause, as the story is conceived, it unfolds the 
process by which a people in danger of almost 
complete extinction saves vital parts of itself by 
an organized effort of transmigration. It is as if 
the first rumblings of the earthquake which 
killed six million Jews in our time had been 
audible to finer ears more than a century before. 
Vienna seems to have been the nerve center of 
such sentiments, as the story of the Viennese 
Emigration Association of 1848 (p. 19) reveal- 
ingly shows. The sociological observation that 
dispersal as well as concentration has been vital 
for the preservation of the Jewish people is 
borne out by Wischnitzer’s report. Furthermore, 
he describes the movements by which more than 
four million Jews, equaling the number of Jews 
in the world in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, were transferred to a place 
where they could dwell in safety. It is told from 
the point of view of the multitude of organized 
efforts to aid those who left Europe for overseas 
destinations, starting with Moses Montefiore’s 
and Adolph Cremieux’ intervention in favor of 
the Jews of the Near East and ending with the 
transport of the “‘Tllegals”’ to Palestine prior to 
the establishment of the state of Israel. He in- 
cludes Mordecai M. Noah’s attempt to organize 
a Jewish settlement in North America and the 
activities of the United Service for New Ameri- 
cans. Valuable tabulations, listings, and notes 
are appended. That the book is deeply scholarly 
is a real achievement if one considers the highly 
controversial character of the topic. There are 
some small z/’s and but’s; for instance, Hun- 
garian anti-Semitism prior to the 1930’s should 
not be belittled. However, it is more important 
to note that the story requires the filling-in of 
details at many points. This could not have 
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been done in such a comprehensive work as 
Wischnitzer’s; it must await monographic stud- 
ies where the details could be told not so much 
from the point of view of organization as from 
the point of view of the individuals involved, 
The transformation effected in little more than 
a century would then stand out in even bolder 
relief. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite 
Phases of Communiiarian Socialism in Amer- 
ica, 1663-1829. By ARTHUR EUGENE BESTOoR, 
Jr. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi+288. $3.50. 


Backwoods Utopias is a study of the sectarian 
and Owenite societies which grew up in America 
before 1829. A second study, in preparation, will 
carry the story of utopian experiments through 
the period of the 1840’s and 1850’s when the 
ideas of Charles Fourier were dominant. If the 
second approaches the standards of the first, the 
two studies will remain authoritative in the field 
for a long time. 

Bestor’s work is based upon a thorough er- 
amination of the sources of utopian history in 
America. The book begins with a discussion of 
the relation of utopian ideas to American think- 
ing. Two chapters deal with the sectarian uto- 
pian communities which grew up on American 
soil, particularly during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. The rest of the book 
is devoted to the utopian ideas of Robert Owen, 
the attempt to found Owenite societies in the 
United States, and the impact of Owenite ideas 
upon American social thought. The author, in 
thinking of utopianism as one of four possible 
ways to bring about change in society—the 
other three being individualism, revolution, and 
gradualism—argues that it should be sharply 
distinguished from communism and that the 
term “communitarian” therefore is more appro- 
priate in describing the utopian society than the 
term “communistic.” 

Backwoods Utopias must be judged as a work 
in history. It is therefore not fair to criticize it 
for failing to be all that the sociologist would 
like. However, the author may in fairness be 
criticized for using a title which suggests a s0- 
ciological point of view which is in reality not 
there at all. There is not a single mention of the 
“backwoods” in the book! While there is some 
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discussion of the ways in which utopian ideas 
were congenial to American ways of thinking, no 
real attempt has been made to show how uto- 
pianism was a natural response to the frontier. 
All frontier societies were in some senses uto- 
pian. This grew up in sharp separation from 
older societies; they were based on an un- 
bounded faith in the future of the new home- 
land; and they were consciously experimental. 
The ideas of Robert Owen only rationalized and 
gave greater impetus to strivings already pres- 
ent on the frontier. 

One wishes that Bestor had devoted less time 
to an examination of the ideas of Owen and more 
to an examination of the kind of backwoods 
situations in which utopian experiments devel- 
oped. Had he done so, the distinctions he made 
between different kinds of reform would prob- 
ably have assumed less meaning. The American 
reform movement has grown out of a strong 
spirit of separatism—a feeling that hope lay not 
in making over the old society but in building 
the new. This sentiment found expression in the 
sectarian religious movement, in the War of In- 
dependence, in the demand for cheap money in 
the agrarian West, and in utopias. Bestor is cor- 
rect when he says that utopianism suited the 
American temper—it was an expression of it. 
Students of American utopian developments 
will long be grateful for this contribution to the 
literature of the frontier. 

S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


On Being Human. By ASHLEY Montacu. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. 125. $1.95. 


This book is a plea for “co-operation.” The 
author tells us that man is born for co-opera- 
tion, that our culture subverts our natural per- 
sonalities and makes us competitive and com- 
bative, and that we must therefore change our 
society, substituting humanity for economic mo- 
tivation. This is to be done by a kind of social 
engineering through education; the social en- 
gineers are to be the children themselves. A 
thorough training in human relations will equip 
them “with the reason and the means of bring- 
ing about the new dispensation of man” (p. 
117). 

From a sociological point of view perhaps the 
most interesting thing about this book is the 
striking way in which it shows up the inade- 
quacy of our concept of “co-operation,” for 


surely there is no concept in sociology more 
poorly conceived than this one. I once asked 
Dr. Park many years ago why his system of so- 
ciology had no separate concept of co-operation 
in it. He replied that all social life was co-opera- 
tive, all social organization was a co-operative 
system, symbiotic and commensalistic behavior 
was co-operative, the division of labor was co- 
operative, accommodation was co-operative 
(“antagonistic co-operation,” Sumner had la- 
beled it, but co-operative nonetheless), assimila- 
tion, communication, conformity to mores, cus- 
tom, etc., were all co-operative, as was also the 
highly complex system known as Rochedale 
Co-operation, etc. (Of course no teacher should 
be held responsible for what a student quotes 
him from memory as having said some twenty- 
three years ago.) An adequate concept of co- 
operation would have to include all behavior 
that contributed to common goals. It would in- 
clude a large proportion of all sociological phe- 
nomena. For some, co-operation is the alterna- 
tive to conflict; for others, to competition. The 
problem of conceptualization has become fur- 
ther complicated with the arrival of anthropolo- 
gists and psychologists in the field of group and 
intergroup behavior. The tendency of the latter 
is to view such behavior subjectively, so that 
co-operation becomes a personality trait—help- 
fulness, or a co-operative attitude. 

All these complexities are reflected in Mon- 
tagu’s plea for “co-operation.” In section 1 
(“Survival of the Fittest’’) of chapter i (“What 
Is the Nature of Life?’’) co-operation is con- 
ceived of as an alternative to the “struggle for 
existence” or biological competition for survival. 
The author makes a vigorous plea against Social 
Darwinism, a view of life which he considers to 
be “completely false” (p. 23). As it turns out, 
however, although he argues so cogently against 
its philosophical and scientific validity, he is not 
at all abandoning the hypothesis of the survival 
of the fittest; he is simply pointing out, as Kro- 
potkin did, that “‘co-operative” behavior is im- 
portant in group survival. The ‘‘co-operative” 
species are, in brief, the “fittest.” The quality 
being tested for survival in biological competi- 
tion is not “combativeness” but ‘‘co-operative- 
ness.” It is interesting to note that people di- 
ametrically opposed to Montagu, namely, the 
apologists for war, have long argued essentially 
this same point—that one of the virtues of war 
was that it made for “‘co-operation” within the 
fighting group. 

In sections 2 (“The Social Appetite’’) and 3 
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(“Aggregation versus Isolation”) of chapter i, 
co-operation is conceived of in terms of social 
organization. The author assembles some inter- 
esting and convincing data from lower organ- 
isms to show that isolated or solitary organisms 
have less chance to survive than have those who 
live in social units, or at least in aggregates. 
Here he is arguing for a kind of “co-operation” 
or living-together toward which few of us re- 
quire coaxing. We are all willing to work to- 
gether for common goals when we can see that 
we all profit and that no one loses. And since, as 
the author points out, this kind of “co-opera- 
tion”’ (i.e., living together) is biologically so fun- 
damental for survival, the species which have 
survived display it to a high degree. The as- 
sembling of experimental data on the biological 
advantages of social life, or “co-operation” as 
here conceived, is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions of this book. (Teachers who feel that 
biological evidence is somehow or other more 
valid than sociological data may wish to refer 
students to pp. 38-47.) But “co-operation” in 
this sense is scarcely an issue. We are all for it. 
No one argues for an isolated or solitary exist- 
ence, not even the most “‘combative” among us. 

In sections 2 (“The First Step’) and 3 (“No 
Man Is an Island”’) of chapter ii (““What Is the 
Nature of Human Nature?”) co-operation is 
conceived as a personality trait and is identified 
with love and dependency. The mother-child 
relatiorship is conceived as basic in developing 
the ability to behave co-operatively. Now, “‘co- 
operation,” as dependency, is the opposite of 
rugged individualism. We are urged to show co- 
operative attitudes, to see that babies get 
enough mothering so that they can love and 
take proper attitudes of dependency in social 
situations. We have moved away from the ob- 
jective, organizational concept of chapter i to a 
subjective, psychological one. 

Here the author is fighting not Social Dar- 
winism but the postulates of the Locke-Newton- 
Galileo tradition—he does not call it that— 
which gave rise to the philosophy of individual- 
ism. (This development has been cogently ana- 
lyzed by F. S. C. Northrop in The Logic of the 
Sciences and the Humanities [1947], pp. 351-55.) 
Incidentally, it would not do for congressmen to 
read the current attacks on the theory of indi- 
vidualism. The present book could well be on 
the subversive lists; it spells out the theory of 
the totalitarian and paternalistic state. For ex- 
ample: “The binding of the individual to his 
group represents, in fact, a loss of individual 
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freedom and a gain in personal development 
through more or less complete identification 
with the social group. An identification in which 
the wholeness of the person is preserved only be- 
cause it is a functioning part of a greater whole 
—society” (p. 76). Or: “What man wants is that 
positive freedom which follows the pattern of 
his life as an infant within the family—depend- 
ent security, the feeling that one is a part of a 
group, accepted, wanted, loved and loving” 
(p. 80)—in brief, paternalism. This is in the 
Aristotelian-Hegelian-Kantian-Marxist tradi- 
tion, the kind of postulate basic to the theory of 
communism. I personally wonder how sound it 
is to identify the philosophy and principles of 
individualism with hostility, unco-operative- 
ness, and an antisocial attitude generally. Is 
there any good reason to insist that individual- 
ism, however rugged, was characteristic only of 
the exploiter and the ruthless industrialist or 
financier? Even these rugged individualists were 
co-operative for their own ends; laws had to be 
passed to prevent their “co-operation.” The 
early settlers in our West are usually character- 
ized as individualists, yet they were co-opera- 
tive; we are not told that they were especially 
hostile or antisocial. Are rural people, who are 
often characterized as individualistic, less co- 
operative than other people? Is there, in brief, 
any scientific ground for identifying individual- 
ism with nonco-operation or antisocial behav- 
ior? And, if there is not, we might add, is it good 
policy to attack it in a world where the opposite 
to individualism is often not the loving depend- 
ency Montagu exalts but the kind of co-opera- 
tion known as regimentation? 

In section 4 (“ ‘I’ versus ‘You’ ”’) of chapter 
ii something new and quite different is intro- 
duced. Now the concept “co-operation” in- 
volves conformity, sacrifice, frustration (pp. 94- 
95). We have to give up some things for the com- 
mon good. Conflict exists in the world, and we 
must meet it by giving up things we value. This 
is a thoroughly valid generalization, but the 
evidence in its favor has been arrived at by a 
kind of semantic legerdemain. The scientific evi- 
dence piled up in chapter i does not apply here, 
but it is made to appear so. Earlier in the book 
common goals, mutual benefits, were involved. 
Now it is conflicting goals, and profound ethical 
problems emerge for which the author’s concept 
of co-operation is completely and wholly inade- 
quate. Who is to co-operate with whom? For 
what ends? For whose ends? All of us favor co- 
operation when it means that other people work 
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for our ends. Are we equally in favor of it when 
it means our working for theirs? 

Montagu conceives of co-operation as in- 
herently good. “To love, to be good, co-opera- 
tive,” he says, identifying love and goodness 
with co-operativeness (p. 97). Again, he speaks 
of “whatever is opposed to love, goodness, and 
co-operativeness” (p. 97). Our courts are appar- 
ently perverse, they sometimes call co-operation 
“conspiracy.”” Sometimes we call fine co-opera- 
tion, as between politicians and racketeers, for 
example, “fixes,”’ and we send some people to 
prison for it. When athletic teams decide to co- 
operate rather than to compete, we have front- 
page scandals. Students who co-operate are 
sometimes called “cheaters.” 

The assumption basic to Montagu’s position 
is that there is a fundamental harmony of inter- 
ests in the universe and that conflicts of inter- 
ests or values or goals do not exist in social life. 
If this were true, if all conflict were in our minds, 
then the co-operation for which he pleads would 
be possible. But so long as there are conflicting 
values, co-operation cannot be identified with 
goodness, nor can it be considered the panacea 
he pictures. If one individual or group is willing 
to sacrifice its values—to ‘“‘co-operate”—then 
conflict can be overcome. But is this necessarily 
good? Should we aim at “co-operation” at this 
cost? How much co-operation should we engage 
in with racketeers, imperialistic Communists, 
lynchers, and others of similar nature? Should 
we ask Montagu to co-operate with the Social 
Darwinists? Co-operation in and of itself is no 
more inherently good than gravity. It is always 
oriented toward some end and has to be evalu- 
ated in terms of it. 

Is it honest, finally, to say that “science 
points the way to survival and happiness for all 
mankind through love and co-operation”’? Is it, 
indeed, “a basic discovery of modern science” 
that “man is born for co-operation, not for com- 
petition or conflict”? This is using the evidence 
legitimately invoked in favor of social life for 
something quite different—for “co-operation” 
in the sense not of mutual enhancement but of 
sacrifice. There is no scientific evidence in favor 
of co-operation of a group with other groups 
holding conflicting values. 

In passing, I should like to suggest that the 
use of such terms as “mankind” be avoided in 
sociological discussions except when mankind is 
being contrasted with animal-kind or plant- 
kind. It gives a false illusion of harmony which 
confuses our thinking. The word has value for 


poetic and propaganda purposes but scarcely for 


- sociological ones, except as indicated above. 


JEssIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 


Grundziige der Vélkerbiologie (“Biology of 
Peoples”). By ScHwIpETZKY. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke, 1950. Pp. xi+512. DM. 
19.60. 

For far too long there has been an ideological 
cleavage between “social” behavior and “bio- 
logical’? behavior. The former has been so far 
divorced from the latter that the term “super- 
organic” (it might as well have been “supraor- 
ganic”) was invoked to convey the idea that the 
social sciences were, as it were, parthenogenetic 
and self-perpetuating. Organic behavior was 
tacitly assumed to apply to individuals rather 
than to collective groups. This attitude, pretty 
firmly intrenched in social science thinking, has 
(and I write as a biologist) slammed the door on 
the possibility of organically predisposed or con- 
ditioned group behavioral reaction. The major 
exception to this indictment has been in the 
realm of psychology, in which, as part of 
a neurophysiological traditional background, 
some excellent psychosomatic formulations 
have developed, largely at the level of the indi- 
vidual. But sociology and cultural anthropology 
are just beginning to emerge from their self- 
woven cocoons: social man and organic man are 
not two distinct categories; they are potentially 
one, and neither, certainly, operates in splendid 
isolation. 

Schwidetzky begins her argument with the 
recognition of three main approaches to the 
problem of racial biology: (1) the rapprochement 
between physical anthropology and social an- 
thropology in the analysis of so-called “social 
types” (e.g., the “criminal type” or the “urban 
type’’); (2) eugenics, or race hygiene, that em- 
braces genetics and population statistics; and 
(3) the social sciences, which here include po- 
litical economy and sociology per se. Strictly 
speaking, none of these three sociobiological dis- 
ciplines is a recent development, yet it is argued 
that they must all be co-ordinated in a concert- 
ed effort to understand race biology. 

The book is divided into three sections: mi- 
gration biology, social biology, and reproduc- 
tive biology. Under the first section the author 
presents little that is new; the familiar theme of 
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Lebensraum appears, and examples of the corre- 
lation between natural ecology and race distri- 
butions are given; the established principle of 
the peripheral distribution of primitive peoples 
is again stressed. (It is worthy of note that 
Schwidetzky recognizes the following: Khoisa- 
nide [Bushman-Hottentot], Lapps, Pygmies, 
and Veddides.) On the dynamic side it is shown 
that the migration impulse is influenced by cli- 
matic as well as such geographic factors as rain, 
wet, and cold. 

There is an implicit argument that the fac- 
tors that initiate or control migration are the 
same that permit and regulate the cultural re- 
sponse to the environment. Therefore, there 
must be some correlation between biotype and 
cultural pattern, linked, if by nothing else, by 
the ecological factors affecting both man and 
culture. The author recognizes three centers of 
ethnic unrest: the Nordic, or northwestern 
Europe; the Mongoloid, begun by Attila and by 
Genghis Khan; and the Semito-eastern of Asia 
Minor, culminating in the Islamic spread. 

As far as social biology is concerned, Schwi- 
detzky centers her theme around the statement 
that primitive peoples are “‘never victors in the 
battle for living room and status’’; as examples 
she cites the role between caste and body mor- 
phology (stature) in India. In principle this is 
extended to the biosocial “types” who represent 
the failures and undesirables in the cultural 
framework, such as criminals, prostitutes, and 
possibly also the lowest stratum of the economi- 
cally underprivileged. This implicit recognition 
of “inferior” groups or status levels is suggestive 
of a hierarchical stratification that might lead to 
a “superior-inferior” categorization with bias. 
Yet, as one follows the author’s argument, 
one sees basic analogies between her system and 
the American lower-middle-upper stratification, 
with its subdivisions. 

The section on reproductive biology contrib- 
utes little new material. There are data on mar- 
riage choice and on preferential mating, on pop- 
ulation growth, on infant mortality, on vital 
statistics, etc. These various factors are assumed 
(and rightly so) to have biosocial import, in that 
cultural adjustments are made to population 
size and makeup (age grades). 

This is a welcome contribution to the prob- 
lem of the rapport between social and organic 
constructs in the cultural pattern. While in 
many respects it but brings to focus much ma- 
terial already known and available, it serves the 
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useful purpose of stressing an over-all, integrat- 
ed approach. 

W. M. Krocman 
University of Pennsyloania 


The Social Function of Art. By RADHAKAMAL 
MUKERJEE. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd, 
1948. Pp. xviiit+355. Rs. 25. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950. $2.75. 

Mukerjee conceives of art as the “expression 
and communication of man’s deepest instincts 
and emotions reconciled and integrated with his 
social experience and cultural heritage.” He 
holds that since art, among all human activi- 
ties, expresses the greatest range of experience, 
if not the greatest intensities within this range, 
no one can understand a society who does not 
understand its art. In one of his many happy 
phrases Mukerjee describes art as the “autobi- 
ography of a culture.” 

The synthesis of aesthetic theory offered 
here provides nothing new in theory nor does it 
suggest anything of great value in method. 
What it does accomplish of value is a synthesis 
of aesthetic theory in sociological terms. He has 
not said all that could be said in such an under- 
taking, but he has offered sociologists a useful 
review of ways of thinking about art which will 
help us to keep sociological consideration about 
art where it belongs, namely, on the specific 
character of aesthetic experience as distin- 
guished from experience of other kinds. In place 
of rephrasing the usual clichés (art as escape, as 
amusement, as fantasy, etc.) in some sort of 
vague sociological context or in terms of some 
new technique, Mukerjee tries to create a series 
of propositions about the function of art in so- 
ciety. 

His main thesis is that great art is used by 
men to achieve the highest possible degree of 
understanding of the roles they must play in 
their various societies. Art helps us to act suc- 
cessfully in society and is thus, with religion, the 
main integrating force in a society. To sustain 
this thesis, Mukerjee makes use of comparisons 
among the arts of the Orient and between the 
art of the East and the West. The main value of 
this for the American reader comes from follow- 
ing the analysis of the “moral” function of art. 
Our preoccupation with applying Freudian the- 
ory to art is very well offset by a theory which 
holds that art must be understood in terms of 
religion. The chapters on “Art as Moral Vision” 
(where Mukerjee discusses the integration of 
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personal emotions through the creation of social 
universals), “Art and Social Control,” and 
“Art and Social Tradition” (with many inter- 
esting illustrations drawn from the art of Asia) 
are a good statement of a theory of art based in 
a sociological conception of social cohesion. 

Because for Mukerjee art must be considered 
in terms of religion, he is not, on that account, 
insensitive to the Freudian interpretation of art. 
He deals with psychological approaches to art 
at some length; and, as we should expect, once 
we know Mukerjee’s perspective, we find him 
very sympathetic toward Jung’s conception of 
the archetypal character of myth. The chapter 
on art motifs in Asia and Europe which are de- 
scribed in terms of how the artistic creation of 
archetypes allows the unconscious to “drain 
off” its primitivism and infantilism is a very 
clear statement of this approach to art. 

On the methodological side Mukerjee advo- 
cates what he calls the ‘‘comparative method.” 
In his case this consists of selecting certain kinds 
of Asiatic art in terms of its religious and collec- 
tive characteristics. There is no attempt to deal 
with art as a social institution competing for 
power with other institutions as we know it in 
the plural societies of our world. Mukerjee’s 
main concern is with the role art plays in social 
integration, which means, essentially, religious 
and/or philosophical integration. Social inte- 
gration as achieved through economic or politi- 
cal institutions is not discussed or, where men- 
tioned, described in a negative fashion as almost 
a lack of integration. This is summed up in 
Mukerjee’s remarks on architecture in the 
West: “Finally, architecture now depersonalises 
the individual by dissociating home work, home 
education, home crafts and home delights from 
the house and focusing his interests and activi- 
ties toward factories, offices, restaurants and 
cinema houses where life cannot take root” 
(P. 324). 

Statements like these indicate the dangers of 
the comparative method. It may be that social 
integration in the West will mot be achieved 
through the collective structures of the East. It 
may even be reasonable to hold that great art 
can develop out of a plural society. The usual 
animadversions against our “acquisitive soci- 
ety” fail to take into consideration that at the 
same time that the Puritan ethic was being 
linked with capitalism it was also producing 
some of the greatest music and poetry the world 
possesses. And this music and poetry was reli- 


gious, not secular. Bach, Handel, and Milton as 
Protestants, Haydn and Mozart as Catholics, 
were producing not only great art but (and what 
is very damaging to Mukerjee’s collectivistic 
bias) a musical art in no way equaled by the art 
of Asia. It would be interesting indeed to know 
why a scholar with such a profound under- 
standing of the role religion and philosophy play 
in the art of Asia has chosen to neglect the great 
musical dramas in our Christian Protestant tra- 
dition. Especially so when he claims to be mak- 
ing use of a comparative method. 

But disappointments with Mukerjee’s meth- 
odological shortcomings should not blind us to 
the splendid job he has done of integrating vari- 
ous elements of aesthetic theory into one state- 
ment. It will be useful to sociologists who are 
seeking to create a body of propositions about 
the function of art in society. 

Hucx D. DuNCAN 
Northwestern University 


The Autobiography of Wilhelm Stekel: The Life 
Story of a Pioneer Psychoanalyst. Edited by 
Emit A. GutHett, M.D., with an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. HItpA STEKEL. New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corp., 1950. Pp. ix+ 
293. $4.00. 

This autobiography of one of the earliest col- 
laborators of Freud will probably be of little in- 
terest per se to most sociologists. But if the day 
comes when social analysis is attempted of the 
fertile soil on which the psychoanalytic move- 
ment was nourished in its earliest days, it may 
offer important raw material. Stekel’s book sheds 
light on the personalities of the men who formed 
the first psychoanalytic society. It characterizes 
the life of the educated middle classes in Vienna, 
particularly of Jewish physicians during the last 
years of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century before the first World War. 
This way of life, and the values connected with 
it, deeply influenced the frame of reference of 
the psychoanalysts in the incipient stages of the 
discipline, often without their being aware of it. 
It becomes of general importance because some 
of the direct and indirect consequences of their 
attitudes still affect psychoanalytic thinking, 
which has, since then, exercised so deep an in- 
fluence not only on the therapy of the functional 
diseases but on our thinking on social problems. 

Stekel writes of himself that he was guided in 
his lifework by the values of the hard-working, 
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successful, and respectable middle class. He is, 
with some justification, convinced of his own 
importance, but enough so that he occasionally 
seems naive in the enumeration of his thera- 
peutic and social successes. He is fully aware of 
his great indebtedness to Freud, which he states 
at one point in the following words: “I was the 
apostle of Freud who was my Christ.” The 
wording is only one of the many indications re- 
flecting the religious fervor of some of the early 
adherents of psychoanalysis—an often uncriti- 
cal fervor left untempered by their own analy- 
ses. According to Stekel, his treatment with 
Freud extended over not more than eight ses- 
sions and was then discontinued because Freud 
felt that no further analysis was necessary. 

Stekel thinks that the main difference be- 
tween himself and Freud was his own conviction 
that psychoanalysis should not extend over 
very prolonged periods of time. Moreover, he 
favored a more active participation of the ana- 
lyst in the treatment process. This, according to 
him, was one of the reasons for his break with 
Freud and with the official psychoanalytic 
movement of which he was president at that 
time, some forty years ago. It is still, or one 
might better say has become again, a point of 
controversy, in the current discussion of short 
psychotherapy. Another reason is personal 
jealousies among the early followers of Freud. 

More interesting, for this reviewer, than 
Stekel’s relation to psychoanalysis or the par- 
ticular reasons for his defection from “‘classical”’ 
psychoanalytic theory and practice were those 
factors already mentioned: the spirit of the time 
in which psychoanalysis was created which per- 
meates the book, although Stekel wrote in exile 
in London some twenty years after the demise 
of the Hapsburg monarchy under which psycho- 
analysis came into being. 

The liberation of the sexual instincts from 
unnecessary inhibitions, a major goal of psycho- 
analysis, is for this earlier group of psychoana- 
lysts combined with great pressure for hard 
work and success. Stekel names one chapter of 
his biography “High Speed Living.” There he 
says: “I cannot lie still and the dolce far niente 
of the Italian has no appeal to me. I must be 
‘up and doing.’ ” At another point Stekel feels 
that “I have not wasted .. . my life. I strove 
... I worked. ... Of course I also had to re- 
nounce many things. My social pleasures were 
restricted. I seldom paid visits to others. I had 
no close friends.” 

Thus in his own life Stekel shows an insist- 


ence on hard work and a critical attitude toward 
those, his son, for example, who do not always 
find time to live up to all demands, which the 
experienced analyst would probably describe in 
a patient as a working compulsion. Moreover, 
he reveals his lack of ability to make close 
friends, a feeling of relative unrelatedness, ex- 
cept toward his wife, and a degree of narcissism 
which seem out of line with his psychoanalytic 
convictious. 

Perhaps this infatuation with work, with 
psychological investigation, was necessary in 
the creators of psychoanalysis and the early 
pioneers, of whom Stekel undoubtedly was one. 
But it has left traces in present-day psycho- 
analysis which run counter to the liberating as- 
pects of its philosophy. As time passes, it is 
hoped that the latter will gain greater ascend- 
ancy. 

BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


State Planning and Economic Development in the 
South. By ALBERT LEPAwsKY. (“NPA Con- 
mittee of the South Reports,” No. 4.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1949. Pp. xvi+193. $3.00. 

The southern region of the United States has 
long had the dubious distinction of being the na- 
tion’s No. 1 problem area. The reason lay for 
many decades in the one-crop cotton economy 
of the South. It was identified with soil deple- 
tion, a high percentage of farm tenancy, a high 
ratio of Negro to white population, low family 
income, and extreme sensitivity to changing 
world-market conditions. 

The South’s chronic “problem” status began 
to attract the attention of southern and non- 
southern leaders, who soon became convinced 
that its future was a matter of major national 
policy. Funds for research and planning to some 
extent from southern sources, and in consider- 
able degree from the federal government, the 
national foundations, and northern industrial 
and business concerns, were poured into the 
study of the region’s resources and needs. For 
two decades the Tennessee Valley development 
has been the focus of vast research and planning 
projects. All together, the South is perhaps the 
most extensively studied and planned-for re- 
gion of the nation. 

In November, 1946, the National Planning 
Association’s board of trustees called a meeting 
of more than fifty southern leaders in agricul- 
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ture, business, education, finance, government, 
industry, labor, the press, and radio to meet as 
the first NPA Committee of the South. As a re- 
sult of this and subsequent meetings of the com- 
mittee, a continuous program of study has been 
launched in co-operation with southern institu- 
tions and encouragement and assistance given 
to state and regional programs of action. As 
stated, the committee aims at “practical sugges- 
tions for constructive action in a growing 
Southern economy.” 

The book being reviewed is the fourth report 
in a series to be published by the NPA Commit- 
tee. The author, who is professor of public ad- 
ministration at the University of Alabama, re- 
ports on an investigation of the functions of 
state planning and development agencies en- 
gaged in promoting southern economic growth 
and analyzes their experience, programs, and 
methods of operation. It is brought out that the 
planning in the South, as so generally elsewhere 
in the nation, emphasizes economic develop- 
ment and the promotion of new enterprises. 

Following a chapter on the history and back- 
ground of state development and planning, 
there comes one on the development of natural 
and economic resources, one on planning for 
public and social services, another on regional, 
interstate, and federal-state relations, and a 
final chapter on the administration of state 
planning and development. 

The whole range of economic planning and 
development in the fifteen states comprising the 
southern region is covered in the study. There 
are frequent references to local, regional, and 
federal experience, but the continuing accept- 
ance by the states of their official responsibility 
for economic development is kept to the fore 
throughout the report. So delimited, the report 
is a comprehensive record of how the states of 
the region are planning their future economic 
development through their boards, commis- 
sions, and other official agencies and how they 
are translating their programs into appropriate 
action. 

The report is descriptive and analytical. Con- 
vinced that ‘it had no interest in simply adding 
additional volumes of statistics, charts, and 
vague observations to the long list of studies of 
the South,” the committee limited statistical 
tables to eighteen, a wise decision, amply justi- 
fied by the very readable prose, in which the 
reader may find all that he needs to know about 
the programs and functions of the principal 


planning and development agencies of the 
southern states. 

WARNER E. GETTYS 
University of Texas 


Southern Legacy. By Hoppinc Carter. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. Pp. v+186. $3.00. 

The author of this book is a southern liberal 
who has won a well-merited reputation as an in- 
dependent and courageous publisher and jour- 
nalist in a region where, to write honestly about 
Negro-white relations, requires genuine courage. 
Moreover, the author is well known for his lit- 
erary productions including a novel, Winds of 
Fear, which deals in a realistic manner with race 
relations in a southern town. In the present 
work he analyzes the social and economic prob- 
lems of the South in the light of southern tradi- 
tions and the conditions out of which they de- 
veloped. His purpose is to make intelligible to 
outsiders the present problems of the South and 
the South’s reaction to national issues. Artist 
that he is, he makes southern traditions alive in 
the people he portrays and the anecdotes he re- 
lates. In fact, despite his effort to be realistic 
(Carter insists upon realism in judging the 
South), the persuasiveness of his presentation 
owes much to his charming literary style. 

This book indicates a change in the author’s 
thinking in regard to the southern racial situa- 
tion. Once he was certain that thirty million 
people in the South were agreed upon segrega- 
tion, but in this book, though he still feels that 
the black and white masses must remain segre- 
gated, he expresses the belief that Negroes may 
be selectively integrated into the life of the 
South. Unfortunately, however, Carter has the 
habit of writing about the Negro’s place in the 
South when he is really writing about the Ne- 
gro’s place in Mississippi. He knows, of course, 
that the South is not a homogeneous region and 
that Negroes might be lynched for attempting 
to do in Mississippi what they do in North 
Carolina or even in Oklahoma. Moreover, Car- 
ter, who insists upon the reality of southern tra- 
ditions, appears to have become their victim. 
This is revealed in his emotional attachment to 
anachronistic southern traditions and his failure 
to give due weight to the changes which are 
transforming human relations in the South. In 
reading the book, one is not quite sure that the 
author regards Negroes as other human beings 
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despite his outspoken denunciation of the injus- 
tices which they suffer. In one chapter he shows 
how the Italians, in spite of prejudice, have 
risen in the community and have been accepted 
as other Americans; but nowhere does he indi- 
cate that Negroes should do likewise. 

Despite these criticisms the book is indica- 
tive of social change in the South and should be 
read by sociologists who are interested in race 
relations. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Negro Status and Race Relations in the United 
States, 1911-1946: The Thirty-five Year Re- 
port of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. By ANSON 
PHELPS STOKES, with contributions from 
CHANNING H. Tostias, THoMAs JESSE JONES, 
J. D. tt Jones, and L. A. Roy and 
a Documentary Appendix. New York: 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1948. Pp. 219. $1.50. 
This report will provide valuable data for 

sociologists who have a real understanding of 

Negro-white relations. But for those whose 

knowledge of race relations is purely formal this 

report will be nothing more than folklore con- 
cerning Negro-white relations in the United 

States. 

Sociologists have entirely neglected to study 
the role of the various foundations in the infor- 
mal or extra-legal system of social control which 
has governed race relations in this country. 
They have regarded the efforts of philanthropic 
organizations to educate Negroes or to improve 
their social condition as evidence of an interest 
in enabling Negroes to overcome their handi- 
caps. As a matter of fact, every foundation and 
philanthropic organization engaged in the “‘up- 
lift of the Negro” has had a definite philosophy 
of the proper place of the Negro in American 
life. Despite the fact that the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund has elected a Negro as its director in re- 
cent years, the Fund has acted upon a philoso- 
phy that implied at least that the Negro was 
not to be treated as are the other racial or ethnic 
elements in American society. 

It is only necessary to point out two aspects 
of the data given in this report to indicate the 
philosophy of race relations of the Fund. In a 
report on the “history of Negro progress,” books 
by or about Negroes are listed. Anyone who has 
a real understanding of Negro-white relations 
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will note that with the exception of the works of 
Woodson and DuBois (who though once per- 
sonae non gratae must be cited because they are 
now sacred figures among Negroes) only the 
works of Negroes with the right attitude or who 
have not been outspoken in favor of racial 
equality are listed. Therefore, no discrimination 
is shown as to the worth or significance of the 
books selected. Moreover, since the Fund has 
always implicitly set up a double standard in 
judging the accomplishments of Negroes and 
whites, obviously ridiculous claims are made 
concerning the scholarly achievements of Ne- 
groes who happen to be acceptable to the Fund. 
For example, a Negro teacher who has never 
written a single line in a scholarly publication is 
named as the most eminent world authority in 
a field in which he has hardly any knowledge. 
Unless the sociologist is acquainted with the 
more subtle aspects of race relations in this 
country, he should restrict his use of the infor- 
mation contained in this report to objective 
data such as, for example, the number of dollars 
given to the various Negro organizations. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Acculturation of the Chinese in the United States: 
A Philadelphia Study. By TrE-CHao 
CHENG. Foochow, China: Fukien Christian 
University Press, 1948. Pp. x+-280. $2.50. 
This monograph, copies of which may be ob- 

tained through the department of sociology, 

University of Pennsylvania, reports in rather 

confused and emotional style the findings of a 

two- or three-year “‘participant-observer” study 

of Philadelphia’s Chinatown. Although the 
author’s attention is on problems of accultura- 
tion, the major value of the monograph is that 
it provides a variety of data on the Chinese of 
Philadelphia which other students may use for 
comparative purposes. Philadelphia’s China- 
town seems to have been distinctive in that it 
differed from the Pacific Coast Chinatowns by 
being small and relatively homogeneous and 
from many of the midwestern and eastern 

Chinatowns in that it was not a dumping 

ground for the outcasts and a refuge for the flee- 

ing hatchetmen of the San Francisco and 

Seattle colonies. 

RICHARD T. LAPIERE 

Stanford University 
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Wealth of the American People. By James A. 
BaRNES. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949. Pp. x+9g10. $5.75. 


This is a rich and full account of American 
economic life from Columbus to the Marshall 
Plan based upon extensive research carried on 
over many years and including a careful investi- 
gation of the sources in several regions and 
many states of the Union. Not only is the book 
well grounded in extended and meticulous work 
in documents but it is also written with care and 
clarity. 

As the author correctly points out, most of 
the earlier and widely used manuals on the eco- 
nomic history of the United States have concen- 
trated primarily on the history of industry, 
more particularly mechanical industry. In short, 
they have been histories of the development of 
our productive processes. Barnes sanely con- 
tends that the problem of the consumption of 
wealth is as deserving of the attention of the 
economic historian as the production of goods. 
Moreover, the book stresses the economic life of 
the mass of the people as well as the activities of 
great industrial leaders and giant corporations. 
The more important social influences and ef- 
fects of our economic life are described through- 
out the book. The author logically maintains 
that economic history cannot safely be divorced 
from social history. Finally, enough attention is 
given to the political framework and back- 
ground of our economic development to make 
clear the interrelation between politics and 
economics in our national experience. 

Barnes justifies his selection of the somewhat 
unusual title for an economic history of the 
United States in the following words: 

To the writer the one great distinguishing thing 
of Americans is their wealth—wealth not so much 
in money as goods; in leisure; in educational and 
cultural opportunities; in ability to try the new 
products of science and therefore to encourage 
them; in privileges usually reserved for the few; and 
even in rights to dream and hope far beyond the 
horizons of other millions of the earth. The wealth 
of the American people is, in spite of many evils 
and many shortcomings, a wondrous wealth that 
must take the lead in bringing to the peoples of the 
test of the world goods that knowledge has made 
them want. The chocolate, the radios, the baseball 
equipment, the moving pictures, the jeeps, the 
cigarettes, and the countless other outpourings 
of the pounding factories that the fighting forces 
in the recent war scattered afar sowed more 
poverty than did the blazing guns. The simple 


cup of rice, the thatched hut that served the past 
will not serve the future. The laws of economics, 
however inflexible, will be bent to that fact. 


The author divides his treatment of our eco- 
nomic development into seven periods: the 
Colonial era; the age of the Revolutionary War 
and of national origins down to the War of 1812; 
the formation of the national economy from 
1816 to the Reconstruction period; the rise of 
modern industry between the Civil War and the 
turn of the century; 1900 to the depression, dur- 
ing which our economic life was dominated by 
finance capitalism; the economic and social poli- 
cies and results of the New Deal; and the econ- 
omy of the war period and its aftermath. About 
one-third of the book is devoted to our economic 
life since 1900, which is a sensible distribution of 
space and attention. The general economic phi- 
losophy of the author appears to be that of re- 
strained but tolerant liberalism as compared 
with the forthrightly critical and progressive 
position of such a book as Thomas C. Cochran 
and William Miller’s The Age of Enterprise. The 
New Deal is interpreted in friendly fashion. 

If the book has any notable shortcoming, it is 
only at the very end where Barnes fails to make 
it clear how this country has gradually slipped 
into the economic pattern of Nineteen Eighty- 
four society, as portrayed by George Orwell. He 
does not tell us the fundamental fact that war— 
cold and hot, phony and real—has gradually 
been adopted as the method of depriving the 
masses of the benefits of our ever more efficient 
technology. Politicians, using war scares and 
emergencies appeals, have now taken over our 
economy as completely as finance capitalism did 
from 1900 to 1929. This is probably the most 
momentous and ominous revolution in the whole 
history of American economic life. Nothing else 
has done so much to deprive American citizens 
of that potential wealth and welfare which 
Barnes correctly asserts should be our proudest 
and most secure heritage at the mid-century. If 
the net outcome of providing the material basis 
for potentially infinite wealth and riches is to be 
their exploitation and destruction as an incident 
of political strategy, our economic life has cer- 
tainly come to a sad pass. 

All in all, this volume is the most interesting 
and informing textbook on American economic 
history now available for college and university 
use. Its perusal will enrich the knowledge and 
broaden the perspective of professors and stu- 
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dents alike. The physical aspects of the work, in 
typography and format, are as superior as its 
content. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Luxus und Luxussteuer. By F. MARBACH. Bern: 

A. Francke Verlag, 1948. Pp. 84. Fr. 6. 

In order to take a stand on the problems and 
conclusions of this book, it is necessary to know 
the occasion of its writing. The work of a well- 
known Swiss national economist, it originated in 
the request of the Swiss Ministry of Finance for 
an opinion on the question of the construction 
of the federal luxury tax. 

Marbach begins directly with the task of 
analyzing the phenomenon of luxury. He does 
so in a comprehensive manner, so that the fiscal- 
economic problem of luxury, that is, the taxing 
of it, appears within the larger framework of 
luxury as a social phenomenon. It is with this 
larger dimension that he is occupied, interpret- 
ing the existing conceptions of luxury in the 
light of his immediate practical goal of a luxury 
tax for Switzerland. Hence he goes over a list 
of consumer goods which are currently subject 
to the Swiss sales and luxury taxes and there- 
upon engages in the task of setting forth a soci- 
ology of consumption. 

What is decisive for defining a phenomenon 
as a luxury, a standard of living as luxurious, or, 
Marbach’s special concern, a commodity as a 
luxury, is not the thing in itself but its relation 
to the consumer’s standard of living at a given 
time. The actual conception of the standard of 
living has become the determining concept of 
the so-called ‘‘independent” American and Ger- 
man theory of consumption. While the actual 
standard of living may be expressed in statistics 
of commodities, income, or expenditure, the 
conception of the standard of living primarily 
expresses qualitative considerations: a given in- 
come has a significance for the standard of living 
of an industrial worker which is totally different 
from that which it has for a schoolteacher. The 
main characteristic of the conception of a stand- 
ard of living is that, relatively fixed, it exerts a 
compulsive force on those who belong in the 
given category of consumers. Luxury is to be 
defined in terms of this conception; luxuries are 
those commodities which are not quite a part of 
the standard of living of the consumer group 
and which, as such, are subject to some criticism 
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from it. From the standpoint of the theory of 
consumption, one of the most interesting prob- 
lems is thus the penetration of commodities 
whose quality is new, within the standard of liy- 
ing of a consumers’ group by way of luxury. 

At any time there will be in any population 
many such classes of consumers, who will regard 
different commodities as luxuries. But, on the 
other hand, there are commodities which lie at 
times outside and at other times on the margin 
of the standard of living of even the best situat- 
ed and most receptive. These are covered by the 
term “absolute luxury.” 

Since the number of commodities which 
everyone will agree are luxuries is at all times 
small, the taxing of only these as luxuries will be 
no great addition to the public treasury. A luxu- 
ry passes quickly from the category of luxury to 
that of necessity. Here arises the almost un- 
soluble problem of a variable tax structure rela- 
tive to various classes of the population. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the relatively insig- 
nificant corrections which Marbach made in the 
catalogue of luxuries in consequence of his 
studies consist of such absolute luxuries. There 
is a progressive conversion of consumption 
goods (radios, cosmetics, etc.) to the status of 
universal commodities of the whole population. 

The special contribution of Marbach’s study 
consists in the fact that he has set up a common 
basis for the ranking of commodities as luxuries 
for the whole population of a country, in this 
case, Switzerland. This has only been made pos- 
sible by the assumptions of a certain level of 
standard of living of all groups, based on the 
continuous development of consumption. In 
Germany, for example, for taxation purposes 
luxuries are superficially defined as those com- 
modities which are beyond the requirements of 
a simple life. The actual content of luxury is 
thus left wholly open. Discussion is confined en- 
tirely to the fiscal aspects, that is, how the 
greatest possible gain is to be wrung from taxa- 
tion. 

Marbach’s great contribution lies, in the es- 
timation of this reviewer, in the fact that it 
brings to bear upon the narrower financial aims 
which inspired it the fundamental social prob- 
lem.of luxury as a phenomenon, even if its spe- 
cific goal keeps the theory from going any fur- 
ther than it does. Any advance is important in 
this field where theory has penetrated so little. 


ERIKA BECKER 


Frankfurt-am-Main 
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Rural Social Systems: A Textbook in Rural So- 
ciology and Anthropology. By CHARLES P. 
Loomis and J. ALLAN BEEGLE. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxvii+873. 
$6.75. 


The subtitle of this book suggests a combina- 
tion that is both logical and somewhat overdue. 
American rural sociology is much in need of hav- 
ing its scope broadened and its theoretical sig- 
nificance deepened by an integration of its find- 
ings with the findings of anthropology drawn 
from the study of other peoples of the world who 
are largely rural and agricultural. In this, 
Loomis and Beegle have done a superb job. In 
fact, this reviewer believes the book to be the 
most significant contribution to rural sociology 
since Sorokin and Zimmerman’s Principles of 
Rural Urban Sociology was published in 1929. 

The book is a treatise on the structure of 
rural society, and as such it is concerned with 
social groups which are styled “social systems.” 
A social system is defined as ‘‘a cooperative so- 
cial structure consisting of two or more individ- 
uals who interact with each other at a higher 
rate than with nonmembers when the system is 
in operation.” It may also be regarded as an 
abstract set of relationship patterns that per- 
sists through time. The authors take Sorokin’s 
“meaningful interaction” as the significant unit 
of the social system and see the system as com- 
posed of social interactions and the cultural fac- 
tors which structure these interactions.” The 
chief structural elements of the social system 
are taken to be role, status, authority, and 
rights; the chief value elements are ends, norms, 
and territoriality. 

Upon this conceptional framework the au- 
thors build a volume of twenty-two well-organ- 
ized chapters grouped into six sections. The first 
three parts deal with the family and informal 
groups, locality groups, and social strata. The 
last three deal with religious, educational, politi- 
cal, and occupational groups and service agen- 
cies. Most rural sociologists will welcome the 
hundred-page treatment of the family and the 
excellent ninety-page discussion of rural social 
stratification and its measurement. Both topics 
have received too little attention in most pre- 
vious texts. In spite of the somewhat unusual 
frame of reference, most of the conventional 
topics are treated. Conspicuously absent are the 
chapters on population so commonly included 
in texts of this sort. The authors manage to in- 
clude most of the pertinent population data un- 


der other headings, but the word “population” 
does not appear in the twenty-two-page Index. 
This would seem to herald a shift of emphasis in 
rural sociology that may turn out to be decid- 
edly beneficial. 

As a conceptual tool for the analysis of varia- 
tion in social systems, the authors reject the 
familiar rural-urban and similar dichotomies as 
impractical for scientific work. Instead they sub- 
stitute a ten-point continuum symbolized ap- 
proximately at the rural end by the authori- 
tarian farm family and at the urban end by the 
government bureau. To designate the series, 
they prefer the terms “familistic Gemeinschaft” 
and “contractual Gesellschaft” and distinguish 
several component variables which undoubtedly 
run throughout any series of “‘social systems” 
spread along the continuum. It is a highly com- 
mendable attempt to free sociology from the 
“more rural—more urban” debate, but much 
work will need to be done before the device ar- 
rives as a reliable instrument of measurement. 

A highly significant contribution of the book 
is the rejection of the rural neighborhood as the 
first significant grouping beyond the family and 
the establishment of the clique, or local friend- 
ship group, in its place. The rural neighborhood 
has never been defined with sufficient precision 
to make it useful much beyond the level of ex- 
ploratory research. By contrast, not only can 
the clique be defined more precisely but often it 
can be shown to exist within the area of neigh- 
boring. Loomis and Beegle do not deny the ex- 
istence of the neighborhood (in fact, they devote 
considerable space to it), but they regard it as 
an area in which neighboring occurs and con- 
cede that at times it may be synonymous with 
the clique. It seems apparent that they believe 
that the neighborhood is declining in impor- 
tance but that the clique is not. 

Whether or not the neighborhood and clique 
have ever been substantially the same, it seems 
clear that today selective neighboring has made 
the clique the pre-eminent group immediately 
beyond the family. Sociometric studies by the 
senior author of this book, and by others, have 
been foreshadowing this conclusion for some 
time. It is well to have it systematically stated, 
however, and it may be that the publication of 
this book will mark the beginning of a new em- 
phasis in the study of the interrelationships of 
rural families. 

This is not an elementary book; with its glos- 
sary and its more than two thousand citations 
to the literature it represents a comprehensive 
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treatise that is not adapted to the elementary 
student except perhaps as a reference work. As a 
text it should be found highly useful at the 
senior and graduate levels. 

C. E. LivEty 
University of Missouri 


Agricultural Progress in the Cotton Belt since 
1920. By LEONARD FuLmMER. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv+236. $3.50. 


The great changes in the Cotton Belt in the 
last quarter-century justify the publication of a 
book which clearly reveals and carefully docu- 
ments them. Cotton is still king in the Cotton 
Belt, but the imperiousness with which it dic- 
tates every phase of southern farming and life 
is greatly diminished. Cotton and cottonseed as 
sources of gross farm income “declined from 45 
per cent of the total, 1924-29, to 25 per cent, 
1941-45,” and as a source of “cash farm re- 
ceipts” it declined from 56 to 30 per cent. Other 
farm enterprises more than took up the slack; 
tobacco, truck crops, peanuts, pecans, hogs, and 
chickens—all more than doubled—and all live- 
stock production (except sheep) increased mark- 
edly. Tenancy and the number of farms de- 
clined, yields increased, and migration from 
farm to town and city and urbanization have 
been great. Whether these mean progress few 
will question. The summarizing facts and the 
author’s analysis and interpretation of the de- 
tailed materials presented in the preceding chap- 
ters are stated in the final chapter, which many 
readers, especially those not well acquainted 
with the South, may want to read first. 

The book, though not long, is complete in its 
treatment of the physical production, econom- 
ics, and population of the Cotton Belt. The first 
four chapters cover trends in production, sub- 
regional differences, changes in farm organiza- 
tion (size and types of production), and mecha- 
nization. Details of the facts of farm manage- 
ment are documented in these four chapters. 

Most persons think of the mechanical cotton- 
picker as being the one new dynamic fact in the 
Cotton Belt. Chapter v presents facts which 
show that it is not new and also presents pro and 
con information on the economy of the new 
pickers, a subject on which there has been con- 
siderable romantic writing. Chapters vi, vii, and 
viii present the record on urbanization, popula- 
tion migration, and income shifts. 
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Thousands of Americans have assumed the 
validity of the shibboleth that “the South is 
economic problem Number One.” There is noth- 
ing so exciting in the “progress” presented in 
this book, for it reveals that the Cotton Belt is 
not one problem but many and that it is steadily 
and systematically working at the solution of 
them all; that, while it may not be the florid 
‘New South” of Henry Grady, it is new in the 
sense that change is widespread and consistent. 

All readers will be especially interested in the 
implied predictions contained in the concluding 
chapter. Among them are: cotton acreage will 
continue to decline, and other types of farm 
production, especially livestock and pasture, 
will continue to increase; mechanization will 
continue but may not be so revolutionary in its 
effects as some other technical advances, espe- 
cially pasture improvements and livestock pro- 
duction; urbanization will continue but prob- 
ably more on the basis of commercial than in- 
dustrial activities, as the concomitant farm 
population will continue to decline; in the long 
run cotton will continue to dominate, but with 
an increasing number of noncotton-producing 
farms and a decreasing number of cotton farms 
the Cotton Belt will not be—indeed, is not now 
—a one-cash-crop area; and, finally, the applica- 
tion of all phases of science, especially as institu- 
tions and agencies develop ways of bringing 
them to the mass of farm people, and the in- 
evitable continual shift in population will 
greatly accelerate changes already in progress. 


Cart C. TAYLOR 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley: A Study of 
National Policy and Labor Relations. By 
Harry A. MILLIis and CLARK Brown. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. x+723. $8.50. 

This magistral work brings both an analyti- 
cal and a historical perspective to bear upon the 
formation of national labor policy. Apart from 
the first chapter, which traces the connections 
between employer-employee relations, the 


growth of organized labor, and public policy 
from Colonial times down to the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act in July, 1935, its 
scope is restricted to the thirteen and a half 
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years from the latter date to the end of 1948. 
Parts I and III are analyses of substantive pol- 
icy and administration under each law; Part II 
is a study in political dynamics explaining the 
statutory transition in national policy from en- 
couragement to regulation of union affairs and 
collective bargaining. The authors do not define 
“policy.” The word seems to refer in part to the 
structure, powers, and procedures of govern- 
mental enforcement agencies and also to the be- 
havioral norms that the Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the courts have formu- 
lated for the guidance of the parties to industrial 
relations. Thus the word has a broader meaning 
than the specific rights and duties of litigants 
that the courts will uphold in judicial proceed- 
ings. The book is also more a study of public 
policy than of labor relations. Although at sev- 
eral points explicit attention is given to the im- 
pact of administrative action under the law 
upon unions, management, and the extent and 
patterns of collective bargaining, the empirical 
evidence is drawn to a far greater degree from 
governmental processes than from industrial 
relations proper. 

Sociologists interested in the development of 
a single, unambiguous conceptual framework 
for the study of what it is nowadays fashionable 
to call the “decision-making process” will look 
in vain through these pages. In writing Part I, 
which is probably our most authentic account 
of administrative experience under the Wagner 
Act, Professor Emily Brown has at least three 
aspects of the policy-making process in mind. 
She distinguishes the administrative organiza- 
tion and procedure under the Wagner Act, in- 
cluding effects of Board structure and personnel 
upon the handling of cases; the nature and 
methods of disposition of the agency’s case load 
and the effect of Board operation upon union 
and management policies; and, at greatest 
length, the substantive meaning that the Board 
gradually attached to the provisions of the law 
dealing with the rights and obligations of the 
parties to collective bargaining. Since the educa- 
tional brunt of the law and its administration 
involved a transformation primarily of em- 
ployer attitudes and understandings, it should 
be made clear that her position is frankly sym- 
pathetic with the purposes of the Jaw and, on 
the whole, with the manner of its administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, the reader who understands 
that the purpose of the Wagner Act was pri- 
marily to protect and promote collective bar- 
gaining will have no difficulty in recognizing her 


analysis of the Board’s administration of the 
law (owing to personnel changes, there were 
really three Boards during the twelve years) as 
objective and her appraisal of its defects and 
accomplishments in achieving the statutory 
purpose as thoroughly informed, competent, 
and reliable. 

If, after finishing Part I, the nonspecialist 
reader is somewhat at a loss to understand why 
the Wagner Act received such a thoroughgoing 
revision in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, most of his questions will find ade- 
quate answers in the three chapters comprising 
Part II. These are really detailed, if not sys- 
tematically controlled, case-study accounts of 
the legislative process. Several factors are iden- 
tified as contributing to the symbolic shift of 
public attitude and policy between the two laws. 
Perhaps most striking was the deliberate cam- 
paign of some employers and business organiza- 
tions, aided and abetted by a generally co-oper- 
ative press, from the date of its passage, to por- 
tray the Wagner Act as unfair, one-sided, and 
biased in its administration and to agitate for 
its revision. Scarcely less important were the be- 
mused reactions and divided sentiments of the 
unions toward the Board, and their generally 
stiff and ineffective legislative strategy. The 
government itself contributed to the change by 
its lack of an economic policy adequate to cope 
effectively with price-wage-profit relationships 
in the reconversion period. Considerable blame 
was visited upon the Wagner Act for permitting 
the policies chosen by the unions for dealing 
with this situation. Other contributing factors 
were the concerted attack on collective bargain- 
ing and union practices in many state legisla- 
tures, the apparent defiance of the government 
and public opinion by powerful unions during 
both the war and the postwar periods, incessant 
hostile pressure upon the Board from congress- 
men and appropriations subcommittees through- 
out its existence, and, finally, the temper and 
procedures of the Republican majority in the 
Eightieth Congress. Political scientists, lawyers, 
and economists will all find useful materials 
here bearing upon the political context of policy 
and administration. 

In Part III Professor Brown completes the 
analysis of the changes and anticipated effects of 
the Taft-Hartley law that Dr. Millis had pro- 
jected before his death in 1948. Written within 
two years of the passage of the Act, this section 
of the book contains much more formal descrip- 
tion and tentative evaluation, and relatively 
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less authoritative analysis of experience, than 
the earlier parts. Space does not permit elabora- 
tion here of the consequences predicted by the 
authors of the Taft-Hartley amendments. These 
are classified into four types, varying from those 
less to more harmful in their effects. While the 
authors’ judgments seem eminently sound, it 
must be admitted that their views are strongly 
affected by preferences for the policy of rela- 
tively unrestricted collective bargaining prior to 
1947 rather than by the observed effects of the 
new statute. With the exception of the immedi- 
ate industrial unrest precipitated by the blanket 
proscription of the closed shop, the evidence 
available in less than two years is insufficient for 
reliable verification of two major hypotheses 
implicit in Taft-Hartley. These are, first, that 
government can effectively interpose deterrents 
to major industrial crises by authorizing a series 
of unpalatable and unpredictable governmental 
procedures applicable to situations that the 
President may designate as national emergen- 
cies. Second, employers and unions will be in- 
duced to rely upon economic rather than politi- 
cal tests of strength as a result of legal limita- 
tions imposed upon the scope and content of col- 
lective bargaining—issues that the parties hith- 
erto were largely free to decide or not to decide 
on the merits of particular situations. Naive and 
unrealistic as these propositions may seem, the 
unanticipated consequences of governmental 
enactments under changing circumstances may 
produce stranger shifts of position than were 
dreamed of by the ideological advocates and op- 
ponents of the Taft-Hartley law. These com- 
ments are by no means intended to suggest that 
the authors take a wholly preconceived, ideolog- 
ical position or that their critical views on spe- 
cific features of the present law are unfounded. 
Their knowledge and experience of the effects of 
governmental intervention in labor relations are 
such that their analysis of what is valid and con- 
tinuing and what is irrelevant and mistaken in 
national labor policy will be valuable and im- 
portant to practitioners, students, and future 
makers of policy alike. 

AVERY LEISERSON 
University of Chicago 


London Travel Survey, 1949. By LONDON TRANS- 
PORT EXECUTIVE, in collaboration with RE- 
SEARCH SERVICES, Ltp. London: London 
Transport Executive, 1950. Pp. 47. 7s. 6d. 
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In this admirably compact report are pre- 
sented data on the daily journeys of Greater 
London residents. A methodological note indi- 
cates that the findings are based on a sample of 
three thousand households representative of 
8,841,000 persons living within fifteen miles of 
Charing Cross or in near-by St. Albans, Reigate, 
and Dartford. The first of its kind in England, 
this experimental study furnishes data for a 
detailed analysis which is scheduled to appear 
in the near future. 

Both regular and casual travel are covered, 
“regular travel” being defined as including even 
one journey per week provided it was made reg- 
ularly and for a specific purpose. Information 
was assembled on extent to which Londoners 
use public transportation, purposes for which 
journeys were made, and the social background 
of the travelers—including size of household, 
income, sex, age, and svatus of the household 
member. 

Cross-tabulations are presented in nineteen 
tables, too rich in content for a brief summary. 
Their scope includes information on differences 
in travel patterns for various days of the week, 
starting and finishing work hours, expenditures 
for travel, etc. It is shown, for example, that, in 
contrast with American practice, 14 per cent of 
the workers travel on bicycles and 17 per cent 
on foot. Of the former, economy (83 per cent) 
and health (46 per cent), as well as convenience, 
are given as reasons for use of cycles. Only 4 per 
cent travel to work by auto. The average door- 
to-door journey to work takes forty-two min- 
utes by public transport; the time increases 
with income. In Greater London the average 
weekly expenditure for all households for all 
regular journeys is only four shillings! 

This survey is a significant addition to the 
very few studies of its kind in England or else- 
where. The Journey to Work by Dr. Kate Liep- 
mann (1944) and Dispersal by the National 
Council of Social Service (1944) are its only ma- 
jor European forerunners, although some Brit- 
ish census data are available on the subject, and 
French and German statistics have occasionally 
included data on migration alternante, migration 
oscillatoire, and Pendelwanderung. American re- 
search projects in this area might well adopt the 
London survey techniques, if any progress is to 
be expected in coping with the problems inci- 
dental to acceleration in separation of place of 
residence from place of daily activity. So far, 
only scattered data, from origin-destination 
studies of auto traffic, for example, and a very 


limited number of studies (one forthcoming by 
J. Douglas Carrol, Jr., and one by the writer, on 
Chicago) even approach the scope of the Lon- 
don survey. Some others are reported in prog- 
ress. So long as the decennial census continues to 
note only where people sleep, knowledge on this 
subject will have to be limited to this type of 
survey. 

Students of urban affairs and human ecology 
as well as urban planners and transportation 
specialists will impatiently await the projected 
publication of the full results of the survey. In 
the meantime, the pressure to solve planning, 
taxation, transportation, and related problems 
might well profit by the organization of back- 
ground studies on this model. In spite of their 
significant ramifications and utility, the field for 
analyses of both daytime population and daily 
flow of goods and population is still open and 
relatively unexplored. 

GERALD BREESE 
Princeton University 


The Crime Problem. By WALTER C. RECKLEsS. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xii+537. $4.25. 

This is a textbook designed for use both in 
universities and colleges and in in-service train- 
ing courses in probation or parole offices or 
prisons. The volume consists of Parts I and II, 
which contain some excellent chapters under the 
general headings, “Facts about Ordinary 
Crime” and “Crime as a Business”; Part III, 
entitled “Affiliated Problems,” in which chap- 
ters on prostitution, alcoholism, gambling, etc., 
are, in most instances, tied to the central prob- 
lem of crime by a very slender thread; and Part 
IV, entitled “Control, Treatment, and Preven- 
tion,” in which crime control is dealt with as a 
problem of law enforcement, and prevention is 
dealt with in both moral and _ behavioristic 
terms. The division of the materials in Part IV 
introduces some of the basic questions raised by 
this volume. 

As he says himself, the author has sought to 
reduce the “gulf between town and gown” or to 
bridge “the chasm between the practical work- 
ers in the field and the students and professors 
in the universities and colleges.” Since the 
“town” view traditionally has emphasized pun- 
ishment and law and order, and the “gown” 
view has emphasized understanding and ex- 
planation, the effort to bring together these two 
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points of view is a welcome one. Surely the con- 
flict between the legal and the behavioristic 
points of view represents one of the dilemmas of 
criminology. But there seems to be little reason 
to believe that Reckless has resolved it. 

In this volume, as in earlier writings, Reck- 
less has kept his discussion of what he calls the 
“very dubious causative factors of crime” at a 
minimum and has substituted the concept of 
categoric risks. Thus, in a sense, he seeks to 
solve the dilemma by abandoning part of it. 
But “cause,” even if rejected, tends to creep 
back into the discussion. 

The case materials which are presented as 
appendixes to certain chapters, for example, list 
physical, mental, family, and neighborhood 
characteristics as part of the basic data. Since 
these factors are not presented as categoric risks 
and since they are not dealt with as elements in 
a behavior sequence (a rather interesting con- 
cept which the author develops), it must be as- 
sumed that they are presented to aid in the un- 
derstanding of the behavior. Similarly, the ra- 
tionalization which ties a chapter such as the 
one on alcoholism to the crime problem has to be 
stated in terms of the relationship between the 
use of alcohol and criminal behavior, since even 
excessive drinking, in itself, is not a criminal act. 
Even the choice of certain categoric risks over 
others woud seem to suggest certain beliefs 
about causation. 

But the chief difficulty with the notion of 
categoric risk is that it offers no control over the 
problem, and assistance in gaining control is 
what “town” wants from “gown.” One’s concep- 
tion of the nature of the problem must logically 
be significantly related to one’s notion of what 
should be done about it. In this volume it is dif- 
ficult to see any very close relationship between 
categoric risks and crime control as the latter 
concept is developed. 

This point is more evident when a specific 
categoric risk such as color is examined. Negroes 
have a higher crime rate than white men, and, if 
the problem of control were formulated on the 
basis of the risk theory, it ought logically to pro- 
vide for the elimination of skin color. But the 
evidence at hand indicates that the relationship 
between crime and color is accidental and that 
the relevant question is: Would Negroes be more 
delinquent than white men if their place in the 
social structure werenot that of adepressed group 
whose upward and spatial mobility has been in- 
terfered with by the dominant group? If the 
answer to this question is negative, a new for- 
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mulation of the problem of control is required. 

The failure to bring “town and gown” to- 
gether, however, is most evident in the section 
of the textbook dealing with control, treatment, 
and prevention. First, crime control, as differen- 
tiated from prevention and treatment, is pre- 
sented as control through legal agencies. It is, 
therefore, comparable to fire or disease control 
in Reckless’ scheme, although the parallel is not 
good, since disease control comes through the 
understanding of the cause of disease, whereas 
crime control as here defined is suppression 
without understanding. Second, Reckless sug- 
gests that the prevention of crime requires the 
development of respect for law and order, a con- 
sistent ethical position, and the implanting of 
strong moral fiber. This section is almost 
straight moral preachment with very little anal- 
ysis of the origin of the conditions which need to 
be remedied or the means through which the 
desired ends can be attained. Finally, the be- 
havioristic point of view appears in the discus- 
sion of clinics, counseling, schools, and com- 
munity organization. In order to “reduce the 
gulf” between town and gown these points of 
view must be welded into a consistent whole. 
Parenthetically, it is unfortunate that criminol- 
ogists who are forced to appraise the effective- 
ness of the “gown” group of institutions do not 
have better sources of information. 

Reckless makes many accurate observations 
about crime and the social order and many 
others which are certain to provoke debate. For 
example, he suggests that those who discuss area 
variations in crime overlook the fact of differen- 
tial reporting. This group may reply that what 
Reckless overlooks is the fact that, if one starts 
with legal definitions, he is stuck with them. 
Within that system a boy is a delinquent if he is 
so defined by the court, and he is not a delin- 
quent if the court has not so defined him regard- 
less of how reprehensible his behavior may be 
from the point of view of the citizenry. Perhaps 
Reckless would suggest that studies of this type 
should be made on a nonlegal axis; but, when 
this is done, the unanswered question is: Who is 
to define what delinquent behavior is and on the 
basis of what standards are the definitions to be 
justified? Surely no two communities and prob- 
ably no two persons would agree on the limits of 
acceptable behavior. 

This is only one of the many problems and 
issues raised by Reckless in The Crime Problem. 
And, if he does not have all the answers, he can 
be comforted by the fact that he is not alone. It 
seems probable that workers in the practical 
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field who are seeking information both on crime 
and on affiliated social problems may find that 
this volume meets their needs rather well. 


Henry D. McKay 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


The College Nisei. By Ropert W. O’Brien. 
Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 1949. Pp. viii+ 165. 
$3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to put on record 
and to report to a wider public the work of the 
National Japanese American Student Reloca- 
tion Council, of which the author was director 
during 1942-43, its first and most critical year, 

The book is apparently intended chiefly for 
the lay citizen, 59 of the 124 pages of context 
presenting background and problem-setting ma- 
terials which by now are fairly well known. 
There are only a few errors in the whole work, 
which is based chiefly on documents of the 
Council, now in the Hoover Library, and of 
personal files of the author. It is not clear as to 
why the Thomas and Nishimoto study, report- 
ed in The Spoilage, Grodzins’ Americans Be- 
trayed, and Lind’s Hawait’s Japanese: An Ex- 
periment in Democracy are neither used nor even 
referred to. Nonetheless, the citizen will find 
here a readable account of some important 
facets of the “Japanese problem” as a whole and 
how it was handled in wartime America. 

What contribution this book makes to the 
professional literature remains to be seen, al- 
though the reviewer believes that it will not be 
substantial. The title hints at a significant prob- 
lem, but this is not a study of Nisei college stu- 
dents or graduates as professional interest 
would lead us to define it. It is merely a presen- 
tation of materials which came into files in the 
course of carrying out a relocation program of 
a special group about which another special 
group became urgently concerned. Hence the 
data were not gathered with a theoretical prob- 
lem as the focus. This, and a confusing use of 
certain concepts—for example, acculturation— 
detracts from the value of the work for special- 
ists. Chapter vii may be cited as a case in point. 

The status and role of college Nisei, of those 
who wish a college education and of those who 
began one but did not finish are subjects of 
fruitful study for the development of theory. No 
investigator has yet dug deeply into this phase 
of American-Japanese life in pre-evacuation 
days, and it has not been probed systematically 


or deeply by Dr. O’Brien for the evacuation 
period. It still remains a subject which, if ap- 
proached forthrightly and boldly, can con- 
tribute fruitfully to our knowledge of the 
American social system and the struggles of one 
group to find a position in it. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
Tulane University 


Scientific Social Surveys and Research. By 
PAULINE V. Younc. 2d ed. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxviii+621. $4.75. 


This comprehensive revision of what has 
been one of the most useful and widely used 
textbooks for courses in methodology will be 
welcomed not only by sociologists but by other 
social scientists as well. Its value as a reference 
work for those engaged in research is scarcely 
excelled because of the wide scope of material 
treated. It is ten years since the book first ap- 
peared, and that it has run through six printings 
is evidence of its wide popularity. 

But in the past decade important develop- 
ments in methodology have taken place which 
need to be incorporated in any survey of the 
field of scientific research methods. For ex- 
ample, the present volume contains a new chap- 
ter on “Scaling Techniques” written by Calvin 
F. Schmid (who also wrote chapters on “‘Statis- 
tics,’ “Graphic Presentation,” and “Human 
Ecology”). Other new chapters are “Basic 
Principles of Social Research,” by Dr. Young, 
and “Surveys and Research in Present-Day 
Social Work,” by M. J. Karpf. The chapter on 
human ecology has been expanded to treat rural 
as well as urban communities—the first edition 
was restricted to the latter. Discussion in vari- 
ous chapters has been expanded to give proper 
emphasis to new techniques and interests as 
represented, for example, in the study of public 
opinion, regionalism, experimental design, and 
stratified sampling. 

The old edition was dedicated to Beatrice 
Webb; the new one, printed on slick paper, to 
“the memory of Beatrice and Sidney Webb,” 
whose photograph appears on the dedicatory 
page. The photographs of fourteen other soci- 
ologists and statisticians, along with other illus- 
trations, add interest to the book. It should 
have even wider reception than the old edition. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 
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Foundations of the Public Library: The Origins of 
the Public Library Movement in New England, 
1629-1855. By Jesse H. Suera. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xv+ 
308. $5.00. 

Professor Shera tells us in the first paragraph 
of his study that he is “concerned with those ele- 
ments in American life which contributed di- 
rectly or indirectly to the growth of the public 
library as a social agency and the character of 
the environment from which it emerged.” He 
then warns us that the public library must not 
be regarded as a “social institution” but as a 
“social agency” because the one (the “institu- 
tion’’) determines the pattern of society, and the 
other (the “agency’”’) is determined by that 
pattern. “Judged by every standard and meas- 
ured by every criterion, the public library is re- 
vealed as a social agency dependent upon the 
objectives of society. It followed—it did not 
create—social change.” But then we are told: 
“There was a lag between social stimulus and 
library response, yet there also existed a reci- 
procity of relationship between the library and 
society. Each reacted upon the other. Because 
the public library contributed to the fullest ex- 
pression of democracy, it supported that form 
of social organization. The relationship was con- 
stantly evolving.” 

Such sentences indicate that Shera con- 
ceives of his work as more than a modest mono- 
graph of the foundations of the public library. 
And since the conceptualization of this study is 
based in sociological theory as Shera under- 
stands it, it is reasonable to inquire about the 
use of such theory. To such reiterated assertions 
as “the true frame of reference for the library is 
to be found in its coeval culture”’ it is but natu- 
ral to ask, “Who ever said that a social institu- 
tion or ‘agency’ ever came from anywhere else?” 
In short, where else could it come from? As so- 
ciologists we are eager to know which social fac- 
tors influence institutions and to what degree. 
Further we are concerned with how we know 
what we know, or think we know. To say that 
“The history of the modern public library sup- 
ports Emile Durkheim’s general principle that 
the origins of any social agency must be sought 
in the internal constitution of the milieu” (p. v) 
indicates that Shera is going to undertake some 
kind of validation (not merely a series of re- 
peated assertions) of his position. 

We have a right to know whether the state- 
ments made in the name of sociology are based 
on authority, opinion, or a methodological de- 
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velopment based on data given in the work it- 
self or taken from the work of others. If authori- 
ty is invoked, we ought to know why one 
authority and not another; if opinion is given, 
we should expect a well-developed statement of 
the perspective on which the opinion is based; 
or, if scientific method is used, we ought to be 
given some evidence of an understanding of the 
difference among theory, method, and tech- 
nique. To say, for example, that in New Eng- 
land society religion was a lesser influence from 
1629 to 1855 in anything to do with reading, 
without establishing this through research of 
one’s own, is simply to offer one generalization 
where another scholar might offer another, with- 
out assuming any responsibility for validiating 
the choice. There seem to be two levels in this 
study. The first is the material on the beginnings 
of the public library. The second is the discus- 
sion on “New England Backgrounds,” ‘‘Coloni- 
al Beginnings,” and “Causal Factors in Public 
Library Development.” The material on the de- 
velopment of the library is of interest; the dis- 
cussions involving sociological concepts are, to 
say the least, rather naive. 

D. DuNcAN 
Northwestern University 


Easy Does It: The Story of Mac. By Hucu 
Rettty. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1950. Pp. 277. $3.00. 

The principal value such a fictionized biogra- 
phy as the present work could have would be 
that of illustrative material on alcoholic be- 
havior for an undergraduate reading list. The 
downfall and rescue of a drunkard through the 
agency of Alcoholics Anonymous makes moder- 
ately palatable reading, but the claims for the 
cure stand on no scientific basis. Until we know 
what the influence of A.A. is in relation to other 
remedies for addiction, and how it produces its 
results, if any, sociologists would be wise not to 
embrace an interpretation mainly because it ap- 
pears to fit in with the prejudices of his branch 
of science. The claims for this nobly motivated 
organization will have to stand up to pass the 
same severe tests to which we put less attractive 
hypotheses before the present reviewer will rec- 
ommend such unsupported interpretations as 
those presented in Easy Does It. 


RoBERT E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 
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Alcohol and Social Responsibility: A New Educa- 
tional Approach. By Raymonp G. Mc. 
CarTHY and Epcar M. Dovuctass. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. Pp. 
xvi+ 304. $3.50. 


This is an informative and well-balanced sur- 
vey of alcoholism as a social problem. The first 
part, “The Basic Principles and Facts,” is a 
brief account of the historical background of the 
problem and the growth of the temperance 
movement with a description of the activities 
and viewpoints of such organizations as the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Anti-Saloon League and the story of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and its repeal. Statistical 
data are presented on amounts of different types 
of liquor consumed in the United States, mone- 
tary expenditures on alcoholic beverages, gov- 
ernment revenues, and the prevalence of drink- 
ing habits in various age, sex, and other groups. 
Differences of attitudes toward alcohol on the 
part of various organizations and segments of 
the population are set forth, and the difficulties 
which these sharply opposed views introduce 
into the problem of establishing a workable sys- 
tem of control are dealt with effectively and 
judiciously. Moralizing and sensationalism are 
carefully shunned. 

The discussion of motivation in alcoholism 
seems to be the weakest part of what is gen- 
erally a very good book. Alcohol addiction is 
conceived as a consequence or symptom of a 
personality disorder, but the evidence which jus- 
tifies this view is not presented and indeed, so 
far as this reviewer knows, does not exist. In 
recent years, especially since the development of 
the Antabuse treatment, the conception of al- 
coholism as a manifestation of a pre-existing 
personality disorder has been seriously brought 
into question. This view should be presented as 
a hypothesis in need of verification rather than 
as a fact. The authors lightly dismiss the idea 
that there may be mechanisms connected with 
the very use of alcohol itself which tend to fix 
the habit regardless of personality traits. Some- 
thing of this sort certainly seems to be true of 
the smoking and drug habits and may also be 
true of alcoholism. This issue is still not finally 
settled. 

The second part of the book, “An Approach 
through Education,” stresses the responsibility 
of educators and the schools for instruction in 
the basic facts of the use of alcohol and its social 
consequences and for mental hygiene programs 


which may help protect youth from the abuse of 
alcohol. Various types of educational programs 
are described in considerable practical detail, 
and many teaching aids and techniques are sug- 
gested. 

Throughout the volume the authors draw 
heavily on materials and programs worked up 
in the “Yale Studies of Alcoholism.” One of the 
authors, McCarthy, is executive director of the 
Yale Plan Clinic. The book as a whole is de- 
signed to make the Yale Plan on Alcoholism 
known to the interested public. It should be 
useful in providing information and in contrib- 
uting to the ultimate establishment of a more 
uniform and effective system of control. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Character Assassination. By JEROME DAvis. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
xix+ 259. $3.00. 


Character Assassination is a book written so 
graphically that one doesn’t put it down until it 
is finished. More important, however, is the sig- 
nificant contribution it makes to our under- 
standing of the severely damaging effects of 
smear phenomena. The impressionistic style in 
which Davis writes perhaps also contributes to 
the value of the material, since it reveals the 
severe personal and psychological destruction 
reaped by individuals who are subjected to “the 
label.” 

Particularly enlightening is a chapter in 
which Mr. Davis describes his own experience 
with the Saturday Evening Post, where, in the 
eyes of his colleagues, he was a Communist be- 
cause he refused to be a perpetual anti-Com- 
munist. The book provides an excellent depic- 
tion of the much too common dilemma forced 
upon individuals who are damned by the group 
because they refuse to be categorized along type 
lines. 

In discussing the sociological and political 
implications of defamation, Davis makes the 
assumption that the modern Communist plays 
the same role in society as the early Christian; 
i.e., he is an individual who calls attention to the 
ills of his own society. The implied conclusion is 
of course that “‘red-baiting” and smear become 
effective tools for impeding social criticism and 
social improvement. With no damage to this 
idea, Davis’ analysis of the problem might have 
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been more complete had he not failed to point 
out that the American Communist is also a 
master of the smear technique. 

The book might have been strengthened by a 
greater emphasis on suggestions for the elimina- 
tion of smearing and for the promulgation of a 
more meaningful understanding, on the part of 
those who confuse patriotism with dogmatism, 
of what the American heritage really is. 


KERMIT EBY 
University of Chicago 


Fundamentals of Sociology: A Situational Analy- 
sis. By SEBA ELDRIDGE and ASSOCIATES. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1950. 
Pp. xvi+720. $4.75. 


This reviewer has often felt that two sets of 
standards seem a fair basis of judgment for a 
book reviewer. First, it would appear that one 
has a right to assess a book by determining 
whether the author has fulfilled the objectives 
set by himself; this is the author’s raison d’étre 
for his book. The reviewer’s guidepost within 
this framework is: ‘‘Given these and these goals, 
are the contents warranted; are the ends ful- 
filled?”’ Second, a reviewer can properly assume 
the right to appraise the goals themselves. Are 
the objectives of the author legitimate? 

This latter valuation will obviously be more 
personal and less objective than the former. Few 
teachers, however, will take issue with the as- 
serted goals of the authors of this text. They 
state that one of their purposes is to have the 
student actively involved in understanding and 
applying sociological principles to life-situa- 
tions. To this end pertinent illustrative mate- 
trials have been included in the text. Further to 
realize this goal, each chapter is supplemented 
by a set of questions on the discussion in the 
chapter as well as a set of project problems that 
the student might engage in. 

As was intimated, the book constitutes a col- 
laborative enterprise, each section of which was 
written by an expert in the field covered by that 
section. Seba Eldridge authored “Personality” 
and the section on “The Composition of Social 
Life’; Malcolm Willey, “Society and Its Cul- 
tural Heritage”; Harold Gibbard, “Geography, 
Ecology, and the Community’; Carl Rosen- 
quist, ‘Population Traits and Trends”; Noel 
Gist, “Social Interaction and Social Process’’; 
and Newton Berry, “Social Institutions.” 
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Each treatment is up to date, lucid, and ade- 
quate for novitiates in sociology. One wonders 
why the “group” has not come in for a more 
systematic and focal analysis. A second ques- 
tion might also be raised by anyone who has 
taught beginning students in sociology. Is there 
a clearly understandable integration of the sub- 
ject matter from chapter to chapter and from 
section to section? This is understandably dif- 
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ficult in a volume written by several authors, 
Nevertheless, it is essential in an introductory 
text and has tended to be the greatest weakness 
in most of them. In the hands of an experienced 
and effective instructor this book might be used 
quite successfully. 


JosEePH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 
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AMERICAN PuBLIcC HEALTH ASSOCIATION CoMMIT- 
TEE ON THE HYGIENE OF Hovusinec. Planning the 
Home for Occupancy. Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1950. Pp. xii+ 56. $2.50. 

ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C.; AUBLE, JoHN L.; Hunt, 
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science. 
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praisal of Corporate Human Relations. New York: 
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BALFouR, MARSHALL C.; EvANs, ROGER F.; NoTE- 
STEIN, FRANK W.; and TAEUBER, IRENE B. Pub- 
lic Health and Demography in the Far East. New 
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Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. viii+ 
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York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. xii+ 
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Community Backgrounds of Education, amplified 
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Count, Ear W. (ed.). This Is Race: An Anthology 
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9.80 (Swiss). A social-psychological essay. 

Quinn, James A. Human Ecology. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+ 561. $5.00. General 
text, with parts on (1) structure and planning of 
areas, (2) change of areas, and (3) interpretation 
of spatial distribution. Extensive bibliography. 

REISCHAUER, Epwin O. The United States and 
Japan. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xv-+ 357. $4.00. A sympathetic 
analysis of the Japanese people and their ad- 
justments in the era of transition through which 
they are passing. 

Riviin, Benjamin. The United Nations and the 
Italian Colonies. New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1950. Pp. 114. 
$o.25. 

Ritistow, ALEXANDER. Orisbestimmung der Gegen- 
wart. Erlenbach-Burich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
1950. Pp. 360. First volume of a series projected 
by the successor of Alfred Weber. Devoted to 
evolution of the higher civilizations, with a final 
chapter on the conditions of existence of higher 
civilization. Volume II is to treat of freedom 
against its opposite; Volume III with the ques- 
tion ‘‘Authority or Freedom?” 

Scott, W. H. Joint Consultation in a Liver pool Man- 
ufacturing Firm: A Case Study in Human Rela- 
tions in Industry. Liverpool: University Press of 
Liverpool, 1950. Pp. vi+ 81. 2s. 6d. 

Sorkin, J. S. Social Anthropology: The Science of 
Human Society and Culture. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1950. Pp. xvii+ 604. $4.75. A new text 
seeking to present a systematic introduction to 
the field. 

Sprott, W. J. H. Sociology. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1950. Pp. 192. $1.60. An account by 
an English scholar showing a minimum of re- 
sponse to American sociology. 

STOUFFER, SAMUEL A.; GuTTMAN, Louis; SUCHMAN, 
Epwarp A.; LAZARSFELD, PAvL F.; Star, SHIR- 
LEY A.; and CLAUSEN, JoHN A. Measurement and 
Prediction, Vol. IV. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. x+ 756. $10.00. A report 
on the underlying methods and new research used 
in ‘‘Studies in Social Psychology in World War 

Tootu, GEOFFREY. Studies in Mental Illness in the 
Gold Coast. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice. 1950. Pp. iv+ 71. 2s 6d. A study of mental 
abnormalities among West Africans, with special 
emphasis on sleeping sickness, at which onset 
mental peculiarities are remarked. Manifesta- 
tions of other mental illness are so different from 
symptoms in Europeans that the author recom- 
mends that treatment be left in lay hands until 
African specialists can be trained. 

UNESCO. Cultural Assimilation of Immigrants: 

Papers Presented under the Auspices and Pub- 

lished with the Assistance of UNESCO on Behalf 
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of the Population Investigation Committee. Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 118. 
Unitep Nations. Non-Self-governing Territories: 
Summaries and Analyses of Information Trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General during 1949, Vols. I 
and II. Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations, 
1950. Pp. v-+ 254; vii+ 676. $2.00; $4.00. 
Unirep Nations. Yearbook on Human Rights for 
1948. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv-+ 535. $6.00. The third annual vol- 
ume prepared by the Human Rights Division of 
the United Nations Secretariat giving a world- 


wide picture of human rights under law, treaties, 
and agreements. 

WEtss-ROSMARIN, TRUDE. Jerusalem. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xii+ 51. $2.75.A 
brief treatment tracing the history of Jerusalem 
from the Stone Age to the present. 

Wrener, NorBert. The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings: Cybernetics and Society. Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. 241. $3.00. An essay on the 
nature of human communication and the possi- 
bilities of social transformation made possible by 
new technological improvements in communica- 
tion. 
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GONTINUITIES IN SOCIAL RESEARCH: 
STUDIES IN THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF 
“AMERICAN SOLDIER’ 
Ediied by Robert K. Merion and Paul F. Lasarsfeld 
PRIMARY GROUPS IN THE AMERICAN ARMY by Edward A. Shils, 
The University of Chica: 4 
REFERENCE GROUP THEORY IN THE AMERICAN SOLDIER by @ 
‘Robert K. Merton and Alice Kitt, Columbia University a 
‘fee, AMERICAN SOLDIER AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF MILITARY” 
ORGANIZATION by Hans Speier or : 
PROBLEMS OF SURVEY ANALYSIS by. Patricia: Kendall and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Columbia ersity 
SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS OF A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE AMERICAN @ 
SOLDIER by Samue! Stouffer, Harve iver sity 
“THE SOLDIER AND PUBLIC by Daniel Lerner, Stonford Unversity 
Published in October $3.50 | 


ASTUDY OF POWER: W Politi i} Personal Insecurity by Harold D. 
 Lasswell; Political Pou y © S Vierriam; Power ad 

T. V. Smith. All three ylete and unabridged. Taken togeth 

provide a classic state: of the problem of power and polit 
~ October at $6.00. 


GENERAL ECONO! HISTORY by Max Weber. This w: 
fror: the pen of the g: erman social scientist. He was able t 
work the benefit of yea study in 1 id, work that had already produced 
‘The Protestant Ethic. is work the reader is carried h the early” 
agrarian systems, the rial syste vuiids, iy capitalism to moderi 
capitalism. Published in October at $4.5 
RULES OF THE SO: LOGICAL METHC Emile Durkhei 
book Durkheim raises cardinal i portar all science: 5 concerned i 
with human relationshi For this reason he is still not only a landmark in 
‘the social sciences but eac bu ig a5 2 guide to tray eling students. 
Published in October at $: 4 
SUICIDE: A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY by Emile Durkheim. How does one 4 
account for differences in the rate of : [n his investigation =? 
Jem Durkheim wrote o the most masterful books ever pr: 
science. By way of sing altruist sgoistic and anomic 

=, fully develops the concept of anomie f discussed in his Division of 
wociely. Published in November al $5.00 
: equest 
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In Canada: B: Mackach Elizabeth Street, Toronto 
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